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A Procession of Priorities 


In this first issue of Virginia Cavalcade's second year several Old Dominion 
“firsts” march in review. The front cover exhibits at close range part of the moat 
and walls of Fort Monroe, our first—and last—modern defense installation of 
such size to be built in the medieval manner. Beyond these ramparts flies the 
post flag. In the background appear the upper stories of the latest of four pala- 
tial hotels to which four generations of vacationers have gone for sea food and 
ocean breezes. Within the walls of the fort still stands the first home to which 
Robert E. Lee took his bride. It is pictured on the back cover. The center- 
spread reproduces in colors for the first known time since 1861 a lithograph 
of the fort and of the first Hygeia Hotel. The accompanying text tells how 
Old Point Comfort has served uniquely through more than a century as a 
resort both for defense and for relaxation. 

The picture on the right is a candid shot of the return to its carriage house 
of one of the few eighteenth century coaches still extant. The cooperative per- 
sonnel of “Mount Vernon” had wheeled this one of their treasures into the 
open in order that our photographer could take the view which appears at the 
bottom of page 13. This vehicle is a counterpart of the durable coach which 
carried our first President on his first tour of the southern states. 

An illustration on the title page of “the original banjo song,” copyrighted in 
1840, is reproduced below. This sheet music is preserved in the collections of 
the Virginia State Library. A Virginian whose story is summarized on pages 
34-35, Joe Sweeney, contrived the first notable improvements in the banjo, 
which is often considered to be the first and only musical instrument to be 
developed in the United States. 

Other priorities on parade in this procession include some of the first wild 
foods discovered by the Virginia colonists, Virginia’s first caucus nominations 
of which we have a full record, and the state’s first college for women. Readers 
will discover for themselves other “firsts.” 
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“I know of no way of judging the future but by the past.” 
—Patrick Henry 
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This aquatint of the “awful calamity” at Richmond was published less than two months after the theater 
burned. It was the work of an enterprising Philadelphia engraver. 


The Fatal Lamp, or Panic at the Play 
As Performed at the Theater in Richmond on the Night of December 26, 1811 


DAY, 1811, had 
come and gone. In the evening of 
December 26 many Richmonders con- 
verged on the new theater on Shocko2 
Hill, seeking post-Yuletide entertain- 
ment. Most of that night’s audience 
entered by way of the main door, some 
going straight ahead to seats in the 
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by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


pit, others climbing the one interior 
staircase to the boxes. There were 
three tiers of these, each tier being 
reached from its stair-landing by a cor- 
ridor or lobby. Far above the rest of 
the spectators a few servants and labor- 
ers sat in the gallery, which they had 
reached by an outside stair. By curtain 


time almost 650 persons had paid for 
their tickets and taken their places. 

In the audience that night were 
George William Smith, the new gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth, and Abra- 
ham Venable, president of the Bank 
of Virginia. Also present were digni- 
fied leaders of business and society 
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and their families, charming maidens 
and gallant bachelors, laborers and 
slaves. Not one could have realized 
that the building in which he sat 
would shortly be transformed into a 
flaming deathtrap. 

The performance that evening was 
for the benefit of Alexander Placide, 
the popular manager of the troupe 
then playing at the Richmond theater. 
This stock company was about to re- 
turn to its headquarters in Charleston, 
South Carolina, after having enter- 
tained Richmonders all fall with 
everything from “Hamlet” to “The 
Way to Get Married.” 

The program for the night after 
Christmas included “The Father; or, 
Family Feuds,” a French comedy writ- 
ten by Denis Diderot, which was fol- 
lowed by an interlude of musical 
numbers. Climaxing the bill was the 
pantomime, “Raymond and Agnes: or, 
the Bleeding Nun,” which was being 
presented in Richmond for the first 
time. A blood-and-thunder melodra- 
ma, it filled the stage with murder- 
ous robbers, haunted castles, stabbings, 


and shootings. Yet its most lurid terrors 
and thrills were to become pale when 
compared with the searing horror 
which the audience itself was about 
to experience. 

All went well during the first act 
of the pantomime. The spectators wit- 
nessed the meeting between Raymond, 
a hero who tended to swoon at the 
sight of blood, and Agnes, the equally 
fragile heroine. They saw this help- 
less pair seized by a band of robbers 
and threatened with various grisly 
fates. While a flickering prop chande- 
lier lit the stage, they watched Ray- 
mond—with considerable physical 
assistance from a mysterious female 
character named Margaretta—foil the 
villains and escort Agnes to an off-stage 
sanctuary. With that happy escape 
the curtain fell. 

While members of the audience 
waited in their seats, the stagehands 
prepared for the second act. The back- 
drop representing the robbers’ den was 
raised, and another, depicting Linden- 
berg Castle, the locale of the next 
scene, was lowered into place. The 


chandelier, being no longer needed, 
was hauled out of sight before anyone 
could extinguish it. The stagehand 
pulling it up hesitated when he saw 
that the “fatal lamp” was still burning 
but completed his task at the demand 
of an unidentified voice below him. 
The “torch of destruction” continued 
to burn amidst the highly combustible 
paraphernalia hanging above the stage. 

Too late the property man saw it 
and gave crisp orders for the chande- 
lier to be lowered and blown out. 
While the audience waited beyond the 
curtain, the same stagehand began to 
let down the dangerous lamp. But the 
rope which held it became tangled, 
and the chandelier began to swing in 
wide arcs as it descended jerkily. Each 
oscillation brought it closer to the can- 
vas scenery until the lighted lamp 
came into direct contact with a highly 
inflammable backdrop. In a moment 
the painted canvas was burning fierce- 
ly, and the flames were rising toward 
the ceiling. 

Meanwhile, the curtain had risen 
for the second act. As West, the first 


This woodcut, probably not done by an eyewitness, was made to illustrate one of the numerous sermons 
inspired by the Richmond theater disaster of 1811. 
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player on stage, made his entrance, 
carpenters and stagehands went scram- 
bling aloft to put out the fire. But it 
was already out of control. The un- 
plastered roof, consisting of thin rosin- 
coated planks, caught almost at once. 
The workers aloft fought the blaze 
frantically but soon had to jump for 
their lives. 

The audience had heard the com- 
motion backstage and had seen blazing 
fragments of canvas come drifting 
down upon the stage. Then Hopkins 
Robertson, the leading man of the 
troupe, dropped the ineffectual role of 
Raymond and came out on the stage 
with a speech which was not in the 
script: “The house is on fire!” 


Those dread words had the inevita- 
ble effect on the already nervous spec- 
tators. Immediately the instinct for 
self-preservation took possession of 
every breast. The refined and respec- 
table audience was transformed into a 
frightened and excited mob. Some in- 
dividuals remained calm and tried to 
restrain the others, but most people 
gave way to panic. From the pit, from 
the three tiers of boxes around it, 
from the gallery, the stampede began. 

The flames made swift, deadly prog- 
ress. The stage area, where scenery, 
costumes, and properties fueled the 
bonfire, was an inferno; the blaze 
spread rapidly into the pit and jumped 
from box to box. Its frightening prog- 


This playbill, now preserved in the Virginia State Library, helped to 
pack the house on the fatal night after Christmas, 1811. 
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ress drove everyone before it. Those 
in the gallery were able to descend _ 
by an outside stair, but everyone else 
had to rely on the one narrow door 
by which they had entered. 

Most of those in the pit made their 
way to the safety of the outer air, but 
those in the boxes were soon in mortal 
peril. People sitting in the lowest tier 
were able to jump down to the stage 
and into the pit and to go out that 
way. Those in the higher tiers, how- 
ever, had to pass through the narrow 
lobbies behind the boxes and then to 
descend the inadequate, winding stair- 
case to the ground. As the press of 
panic-stricken humanity blocked up 
the stairs, people in the lobbies turned 
to the windows. Many jumped; others 
were thrust out or dropped out by 
others. The clothes of some were on 
fire when they leaped; some broke 
bones in the fall; some were crushed 
by others falling on top of them. 

But many, more afraid of heights 
than they were of the fire, continued 
to seek safety by way of the staircase. 
To the terrors of the swiftly approach- 
ing flames were added the. horrors of 
suffocation. The lobbies were soon so 
filled with smoke that people could nei- 
ther see nor breathe. Shouts, screams, 
shrieks of pain and terror echoed above 
the crackle of the flame and the rumble 
of terrified feet. Shoving, jostling, 
thrusting against each other, people 
were so closely packed together in the 
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narrow spaces that no one could move. 
The weaker fell or were knocked 
down; others trampled heedlessly over 
them. The law of the jungle ruled. 
In this terrifying hour there were 
examples of sheer heroism and self- 
sacrifice. Robertson, the actor who had 
leaped from the stage into the nearest 
box as soon as the blaze began, led sev- 
eral women out to the lobby and there 
lifted them through a window to the 
ground. Lieutenant James Gibbon, a 
promising young naval officer, turned 
back from safety to rescue his sweet- 
heart, Sally Conyers, and died in the 


This preliminary casualty list 
appeared in the Richmond En- 
quirer two days after the fire. 
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attempt. Doctor James McCaw, a her- 
culean figure of a man, performed 
mighty feats in the upper lobby. Work- 
ing with Gilbert Hunt, a muscular 
Negro blacksmith who stood below, 
he dropped almost a dozen women 
through a window, and Hunt broke 
their falls. The heroic doctor waited 
to the last second before he himself 
jumped and in the leap was crippled 
permanently. 

Hunt, the blacksmith, was only one 
of the many who came dashing to the 
scene. Tolling bells had drawn crowds 
from every part of Richmond. Frantic 
relatives of the playgoers were every- 
where. Men like Hunt, lawyer George 
Tucker, and schoolteacher David 
Doyle played a noble and active part. 
They helped to catch those who 
jumped and assisted those who suc- 
ceeded in emerging by the regular 
entrance. The injured and the dying 
were moved to the Baptist meeting- 
house which stood near the theater. 

But it was not possible to save those 
who were still struggling to escape by 
way of the stairs. The middle flight 
of that frail structure gave way under 
the strain imposed upon it and col- 
lapsed. The frightened people upon 
it screamed as they fell. Then the 
uppermost flight broke in its turn, 
hurling more shrieking victims down 
upon the broken bodies of those who 
had already fallen. While they lay 
there helpless, the all-consuming flame 
reached them. 

Before morning the fire had satiated 
itself and died down. Nothing was 
left of the theater but a few blackened 
sections of wall and a mass of smoking 
ruins. Men with rakes and shovels 
worked among the ashes, upturning 
and removing the remains of those 
who had perished inside the building. 
A dazed community began to count its 
dead. 

George William Smith, the gover- 
nor, was one of the victims. So was 
Abraham Venable, the banker. So were 
Lieutenant Gibbon and his beloved 
Sally Conyers. The society matron 
had fallen with the slave, the business 


Gilbert Hunt 


leader with the carpenter. Seventy-six 
persons, men, women, and children, 
were dead or missing. Four more died 
later from burns and injuries. The fire 
had taken a ghastly toll. 

A mass funeral was held on Decem- 
ber 29, 1811, three days after the 
holocaust. Due to the difficulty of re- 
moving the charred corpses, it was 
decided to bury everyone “within the 
Area formerly included in the walls of 
the Theatre.” In the presence of mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, various 
local dignitaries, and a mass of citizens 
the Reverend John Buchanan, an Epis- 
copalian, read the brief but moving 
service. Then all the victims were 
buried in a common grave on the spot 
where they had fallen. 

News of the catastrophe spread to 
all parts of Virginia and to other states. 
It produced a variety of reactions. 
The citizens and governing bodies of 
Alexandria, Fredericksburg, Norfolk, 
Smithfield, and Winchester responded 
with public expressions of respect and 
condolence. Similar resolutions were 
received from some communities in 
other states. Theater owners in Phil- 
adelphia and New York nervously as- 
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sured their prospective patrons that the 
playhouses in those cities were per- 
fectly safe. 

The disaster inspired numerous ser- 
mons against the sin of playgoing, 
many of which were printed and dis- 
tributed widely. Most of these polemics 
declared that the fire was “the sign 
of the displeasure of the Almighty 
against plays.” A Boston versifier, in- 
fluenced by this sentiment, expressed 
himself in this unmelodic manner: 


May theatres all be done away, 
Thro’ all Columbia’s shore, 

The buildings put to better use, 
And plays be seen no more. 


Another enemy of the theatrical arts 
expressed his hope that “the sable gar- 
ments, the sighs, the tears of Rich- 
mond” would “awaken an inquiry into 
the propriety of supporting the stage.” 
If such an inquiry provoked the proper 
answer, good would result from evil, 
and all would be well. 

Most Richmonders undoubtedly dis- 
missed such comments as Yankee cant. 


Nonetheless, deep gloom pervaded 
every walk of life. The city council 
ordered a suspension of all public 
shows and entertainments for the space 
of four months and appointed a con- 
mittee to investigate the disaster. This 
body’s report drew stern attention to 
the architectural and structural defects 
of the theater, particularly its lack of 
sufficient exits, but the members made 
no recommendation that playhouses be 
permanently banned from the com- 
munity. Nevertheless, it was several 
years before another theater was 
opened in Richmond, so indelible was 
the memory of the catastrophe. 

The event, however, contributed to 
a revived emphasis on religion in Rich- 
mond. In the months immediately fol- 
lowing the fire the Presbyterians of 
the city rushed work on the house of 
worship which they had already begun 
to plan. By the spring of 1812 the 
Reverend John Holt Rice was preach- 
ing his powerful sermons from the pul- 
pit of the First Presbyterian Church. 

Plans had already been made at that 


time to erect an Episcopalian church 
on the very spot where the ruined 
theater had stood and to dedicate it 
to the memory of all those who had 
perished there. Robert Mills, a promis- 
ing young architect from South Caro- 
lina, was employed to draw the plans. 
The cornerstone of the Monumental 
Church, as it was to be called, was laid 
on August 1, 1812. Work was not 
completed until the spring of 1814, 
and it was consecrated on May 4 of 
that year. 

The spire which Mills planned for 
the church was never erected; the 
statuary group over the south porch 
failed to materialize. In its essential 
structure, however, the completed 
Monumental Church is the building 
which Robert Mills conceived. With- 


in the main portico still stands a 


marble column on which the names 
of the victims of the fire are engraved. 
This weathered monument reminds 
the passerby of the “awful calamity” 
which brought this memorial church 


Architect Robert Mills planned a steeple and other features for Monumental Episcopal Church which are 
shown in this “view” by William Strickland but which were not included in the completed building. 
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Godfather of 
Virginia’s General Assembly 


In the spring of 1620 a committee from 
the London Company of Virginia waited 
upon His Majesty James I, monarch by 
divine right Cor so he said) of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. They were come to 
ascertain the royal wish as to the company’s 


by 
James H. Bailey 


and handsome lyricist, Richard Lovelace. 
From his youth Edwin Sandys showed 
what may be called liberal inclinations. 
When Sandys went to Oxford in 1577, he 
was accompanied by George Cranmer, great- 
nephew of the archbishop who compiled the 


choice of its chief executive officer, the treas- Sir Edwin Sandys Book of Common Prayer. The two youths 


urer. Furiously King James shouted, “Choose 
the devil if you will but not Sir Edwin Sandys!” 

Who was this knight who so aroused the anger of 
his sovereign? Few Virginians today have heard of him. 
Yet he was the man who, as the historian George Ban- 
croft expressed it, fused “popular freedom so _inti- 
mately with the life, prosperity, and state of society of 
Virginia that they never could be separated.” 

The second son of an archbishop of York, Sandys 
was born in Worcestershire, December 9, 1561. Him- 
self endowed with literary talent, he came of a family 
which produced at least two famous writers. His 
youngest brother, George, while resident in Virginia, 
completed a translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses. It 
is conceded to be the earliest poetry written in English 
on the North American continent. The grandson of 
Edwin Sandys’ sister, Anne, was that gay, charming, 


Archbishop Edwin Sandys 
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George Sandys 


gave to their tutor, the eminent theologian 
Richard Hooker, valuable help and advice in the prep- 
aration of his celebrated work, Ecclesiastical Polity. 
Into this book crept ideas which savored of republican- 
ism. Many of them were quoted by John Locke in 
his second Essay on Government, a treatise which pow- 
erfully influenced Thomas Jefferson and the develop- 
ment of American democracy. 

After he had completed his studies at Corpus Christi 
College and at the Middle Temple, Sandys traveled 
extensively in Europe for several years. Deeply im- 
pressed was he by the republican institutions which 
he observed in Switzerland, where the democratic 
vestiges of Calvinism were still quite strong in the 
first generation after the death of that founder of a 
religious republic. “If God from heaven did constitute 
and direct a form of government on earth,” Sandys 
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Two Leaders of Sandys’ Party 


Sir Thomas Smith Lionel Cranfield 


proclaimed later, “it was that of Geneva.” While he 
was at Paris in 1599, he drew up a tract which was 
afterwards published under the title Europae Specu- 
lum, A Relation of the State of Religion . . . in the 
Severall States of these Western Parts of the World. 
The tone of this book was too tolerant for the time. It 
was burned in St. Paul’s churchyard, London, by order 
of the court of high commission. 

James Stuart’s accession to the English throne in 
1603 was mistakenly regarded by liberals as the dawn 
of a new era following the long night of Tudor autoc- 
racy. Sandys was among those who had hurried to 
Scotland to be with James even before Queen Eliza- 
beth’s death. Probably to reward him for this enthusi- 
asm, the new ruler knighted him immediately. 

Sandys served in almost every session of Parliament 
from 1603 until 1626. He became a leader of the 
“country party, the opponents of the king’s “court 
party.” Both his friends and his rivals acknowledged 
that he was “a member of great authority.” He 
showed his interest in progressive measures by his en- 
deavors to secure for all prisoners the right to employ 
counsel in their defense. He was head of the com- 
mittee appointed to confer with the House of Lords 
in a vain effort to abolish the obsolete court of wards, 
feudal tenures, and purveyance. 

On May 21, 1613, Sandys delivered the most re- 
markable speech of his parliamentary career. In this 
address he formulated the doctrine which later became 
the cardinal dogma of the Whig party. He maintained 
that the origin of every monarchy lay in election. The 
people, he explained, gave their consent to royal 
authority upon the express understanding that there 
were certain reciprocal conditions which neither king 
nor people might violate with impunity. It followed 
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quite logically that any sovereign who pretended to 
rule by any other title might be dethroned whenever 
there was force sufhicient to overthrow him. This doc- 
trine was political heresy of the most heinous sort. 
Angered by this speech, King James had Sandys 
brought before the Privy Council. He was ordered not 
to leave London without permission and to give bond 
for his appearance if he were called. 

These liberal views expressed by Sandys in Parlia- 
ment confirm the belief that he was largely responsible 
for the gradual development of a tendency toward 
democracy in the London Company of Virginia. From 
such a background came the authorization which per- 
mitted its settlers to inaugurate representative govern- 
ment in the New World. 

Sir Edwin Sandys seems to have planned to secure 
from the crown successive charters, each entrusting to 
the company more fully than the previous charter the 
control of the Virginia colony. When sufficient power 
had at last been delegated, Sandys’ objective was to 
establish in Virginia a representative assembly mod- 
eled upon England’s Parliament. 

Under the provisions of the first charter, that of 
1606, Virginia was a royal colony in all but form. The 
king appointed the company’s governing council and 
controlled its policies. The following charters, which 
Sandys helped to draft, had increasingly popular fea- 
tures. In 1609 the king resigned the actual direction 
of the colony into the hands of the company’s council. 
Thus Sandys and his associates became, in effect, a 
legislature for America which had greater freedom 
than the English Parliament enjoyed. The fifty-two 
members of the revamped council were named by the 
crown, but vacancies which occurred in it were filled 
by election. Any investor in the enterprise was eligible 
to become a councilor. In 1612 the third charter 
granted to the company the important privilege of 
holding quarterly meetings of stockholders in which 
all matters relating to the government of the colony 
could be discussed openly. 

Why did King James relinquish so readily so many 
prerogatives? The explanation is simple. In the event 
trouble with Spain grew out of the Virginia venture 
the blame could be placed upon a private group of 
Englishmen rather than upon him. 

By 1617 Sandys and his liberal group were in a 
position to exert considerable influence over the com- 
pany’s affairs. In that year he was chosen assistant to 
the treasurer, Thomas Smith. The latter was subse- 
quently to change sides and attach himself to the 
king’s faction, but at this time he supported Sandys’ 
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reform program. In 1619 Sir Edwin succeeded to the 
office. In the spring of 1620, when the king expressed 
so vividly his objection to the reélection of Sandys as 
treasurer, Sir Edwin withdrew voluntarily from the 
race for the office. He realized that the company 
would be handicapped if it had an executive hated by 
the sovereign. But he succeeded in securing the elec- 
tion of a less outspoken liberal who, while not un- 
acceptable to King James, would not reverse the 
direction in which Sandys had been leading the com- 
pany. Indeed, his successor, Henry Wriothesley, con- 
sented to serve only if Sandys would continue his ad- 
vice and assistance. The new treasurer was that same 
Earl of Southampton who was well known in the 
mother country as Shakespeare's patron and among 
the colonists for such good works that they had already 
named Hampton and Hampton Roads in his honor. 

To this period of the “country” or popular party’s 
control in the London Company belongs that event 
which represented the culmination of Sandys’ en- 
deavors, the establishment of a popularly elected leg- 
islative body in the Virginia colony. In accordance 
with instructions from the company Governor George 
Yeardley convened this assembly at Jamestown in 
June, 1619. Representative government had been 
born in the western hemisphere! 

Sandys’ dream had come true. Some may belittle 
the accomplishments of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia in its first sessions. Whether the infant was a 
lusty baby is relatively unimportant. What has been 
of lasting and world-wide significance is the fact that 
it survived. Indeed, it has grown big and strong 
enough to bring practically all of the Americas within 
the orbit of its imitators. In the wake of the British 
Parliament and of the Virginia General Assembly 
marches what we of today call the free world. To Sir 
Edwin Sandys, in a critical generation when liberty 
might have been lost, were given opportunities on 
both sides of the Atlantic to whittle down to just size 
the bloated, overgrown power of a reactionary mon- 
arch and to magnify the dignity and self-sufficiency 
of ordinary men. He muffed neither of these chances. 

This beneficent godfather of Virginia’s legislature 
was soon beset by troubles inflicted upon him by his 
enemies. These adversaries were the rigid royalists of 
the “court party” and their pawns, the unscrupulous 
merchants in the London Company. The sole interest 
of the latter in the Virginia colony was to exploit it for 
their profit. Of them the charitable Sandys wrote, “I 
would that to frown on me were the worst they meant 
me. But God forgive the wrongdoers and receive 
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Two Leaders of the King’s Party 


William Cavendish Francis Bacon 


them that are wronged into His protection.” 

And how did they wrong him? On one occasion, 
while he was visiting in the lovely Kentish countryside 
where his remains are now interred, his London house 
was ransacked. At another time his coachman was 
attacked, beaten, and robbed in a London street. For 
one month in 1621 Sandys languished in the Tower 
until public resentment, it is said, frightened the king 
into releasing him. Only his intimate friends knew of 
his constant anxiety for an invalid wife throughout 
this vexing period and of the trouble he took to pro- 
mote the advancement of individual colonists. John 
Rolfe was one of those whom he aided. 

Finally, Sir Edwin Sandys was forced to witness the 
judicial murder of his company. Its charter was de- 
clared void on June 16, 1624. At least one modern 
scholar has criticized Sandys’ inexperience in the prac- 
tical world of business and consequently his election 
as the chief officer of a large commercial company. 
From this uncommon viewpoint the London Com- 
pany’s dissolution can be blamed as much upon its in- 
efficient management as upon royal Opposition to its 
liberal ideas. 

Whatever motivation be attributed to the king’s 
revocation of the stockholders’ charter, it seems fair 
to say that Sandys was fortunate to have escaped that 
debacle with his life. That was more than that other 
colonial enterpriser and knight, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
had been able to do. And, at worst, Sandys did have 
the satisfaction of seeing King James and King Charles 
stop short of giving the axe also to his creature, the 
legislature of Virginia. He outlived King James by 
several years and died in 1629, without ever having 
seen the land to which he had given the blessings of 
free institutions. 7 7 7 
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George Washington’s “White Chariot’ 


The Durable Carriage Built for His Southern Tour in 1791 


Has a Counterpart at “Mount Vernon” 


Georce WAsHINGTON 
was not deterred from doing his duty 
by the discomforts of eighteenth cen- 
tury travel. His country needed to feel 
less like thirteen states and more like 
one nation. Nothing could help bring 
about this change so much as the per- 
sonal influence of the old commander- 
in-chief of the successful Revolutionary 
armies, who was now chief executive 
of the new federal government. Wash- 
ington therefore determined to pay a 
friendly visit to every section of the 
United States while he was in office. 
After trips through the northern and 
eastern states in 1789 and 1790, he 
set out in the spring of 1791 to tour 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. 


by Elizabeth Dabney Coleman 


Profile of George Washing- 
ton by Samuel Powel 


The President rode in the famous 
“White Chariot,” built to his special 
order by David and Francis Clark, 
coachmakers of Philadelphia. It cost 
$748 and fulfilled the owner's cus- 
tomary specification that his carriages 
be “handsome, genteel and light.” A 
Philadelphia newspaperman described 
it as “a superior specimen of mechan- 
ical perfection.” The name chariot 
distinguished it from his heavier coach. 
It seems to have been of a cream color, 
though it was described as being white. 

Because of the inconveniences of a 
coach trip, Martha Washington did 
not go with her husband on this south- 
ern tour. It was thought to be the 
longest journey a citizen of this coun- 


The Powel coach was advertised as General Washington’s by this lithograph, which was published in 
1872, and at the independence centennial exposition four years later. 
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try had undertaken up to that time 
in a private conveyance. Secretary of 
State Thomas Jefferson and Secretary 
of War Henry Knox traveled as far 
as Delaware with him, and Major 
William Jackson, his personal secre- 
tary, accompanied him the whole way. 
John Fagan, a Hessian coachman, oc- 
cupied the driver’s seat. 

Washington’s entourage must have 
presented a splendid spectacle. “My 
equipage and attendance,” he recorded 
in his diary, “consisted of a Charriot 
& four horses drove in hand—a light 
baggage waggon and two horses—four 
saddle horses beside a led one for my- 
self and five—to wit—my Valet de 
Chambre, two footmen, Coachman & 
postilion.” If traveling in the coach 


became tiresome, Washington mount- 


ed his “led” horse and indulged in his 
favorite form of exercise. 

Progress, however, was not always 
smooth. While ferrying across the Oc- 
coquan between Prince William and 
Fairfax at Colchester, a lead horse fell 
into the deep water, drawing the others 


Painted to resemble the “White Chariot,” the Powel coach was 
exhibited about 1860 as Washington’s own. 


Now restored to its original color scheme, the Powel coach shines 
resplendently at “Mount Vernon.” 
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Stable at ““Mount Vernon” 


after him one at a time. Luckily, 
the “White Chariot” escaped being 
dragged overboard, and the horses 
swam ashore without serious damage 
to their harness. Over “the worst road 
in the world,” as Thomas Jefferson 
described it a few years later, with 
stops at Dumfries and Stafford Court 
House, Washington reached Freder- 
icksburg. There he dined and lodged 
with his sister, Betty (Mrs. Fielding) 
Lewis, at “Kenmore.” Like all the 
large communities along his route, 
Fredericksburg welcomed Washington 
with a formal address by the town 
officials. In his replies Washington 
asked for support of the federal gov- 
ernment. Admiring citizens and faith- 
ful old soldiers gathered to see him 
everywhere he went. Washington in- 
terviewed key personalities wherever 
he stopped for any length of time. 
From Fredericksburg to Richmond 
by way of Bowling Green and Han- 
over Court House was a two-day trip 
because it was broken by several stops 
on this tour. Washington arrived in 
Richmond late on the second day and 
was impressed when he saw the city 
illuminated at night. He was greeted 
by Governor Beverley Randolph. Dur- 
ing his stay he viewed the locks of 
the James River and Kanawha Canal 
and was entertained at a public dinner. 
Escorted out of town by a troop of 
mounted horsemen, he was soon met 
by a similar group which accompanied 
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him all the way into Petersburg. 

It was on the occasion of his depar- 
ture from Petersburg that Washington 
once deviated slightly from the strict 
truth. He had been almost stifled by 
the suffocating clouds of dust raised 
by the horsemen who had ridden there 
with him. When the gentlemen who 
were to accompany him out of town 
next morning inquired his hour of 
departure, he let it be known that he 
would leave before eight o'clock. “But 
I did it a little after five,” he confided 
in his diary, and thus avoided the 
nuisance. As he passed Greensville 
Court House, crowds assembling for a 
general muster bade fair to fill the 
local taverns. Consequently, Wash- 
ington traveled seventy-five miles from 
Petersburg that day, some of it in 
drenching rain, to his first stop across 
the North Carolina line. 

His return through Virginia, after 
swinging as far south as Georgia, was 
a rapid trip without much fanfare. The 
“White Chariot” carried him through 
Pittsylvania, Halifax, Charlotte, and 
Prince Edward counties. A large crowd 
gathered at Prince Edward Court 
House (now Worsham), “anxious to 
see the Saviour of their Country and 


object of their love.” After driving 
through Cumberland County, he 
reached Carter’s Ferry on James River 
only to find the regular ferryboat out 
of service. The river boat appropriated 
for Washington’s use could take aboard 
only one carriage at a time on planks 


laid across the middle. The horses 
had to be carried separately. Some- 
where in Goochland or Louisa the 
President missed the right road and 
lodged at a private house after twenty- 
five miles of “very bad Roads” on a 
sultry day without any refreshment. 
By way of Spotsylvania, Stafford, and 
Prince William counties he reached 
his own “Mount Vernon” in Fairfax, 
where he stopped before returning to 
the seat of government in Philadelphia. 
The press celebrated the President's 
safe return with classic odes. f 
George Washington Parke Custis re- 
lated that David Clark was waiting 
at the door of the Presidential man- 
sion in the capital when Washington 
returned from the journey. No soon- 
er had the horses stopped than the 
coachmaker was under the body, ex- 
amining everything with a careful and 
critical eye. Reassuringly, the coach- 
man shouted from the box, “All right, 


Months of meticulous craftsmanship were invested in the restoration 


of the Powel coach at “Mount Vernon.” 
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Mr. Clark; all right, sir; not a-bolt or 
screw started in a long journey and 
over the devil’s own roads.” The ha&d 
of the delighted craftsman was grasped 
appreciatively by the President, who 
told him that his workmanship had 
stood a severe test. 

Custis purchased this chariot from 
Washington’s executors in 1802 for 
$610. About fifteen years after the 
general’s death Bishop William Meade 
of Virginia acquired the “White Char- 
jot,” which was then in a state of 
decay. He had it taken apart and 
distributed the pieces among benevo- 
lent and charitable associations and 
among admirers of Washington who 
visited his house. The fragments were 
sometimes made into walking sticks, 
picture frames, and snuffboxes for sale 
at fairs. “About two-thirds of one of 
the wheels thus produced one hun- 
dred and forty dollars,” explained Bish- 
op Meade. “There can be no doubt 
but that at its dissolution it yielded 
more to the cause of charity” than it 
had to its builder. As a staunch church- 
goer and vestryman of Pohick Church, 
Washington could not have been dis- 
pleased with this outcome. 

None of Washington’s own vehicles 
has survived to be preserved at “Mount 
Vernon.” But a light traveling coach 
similar to the “White Chariot” has 
been acquired and restored recently by 
the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association. 
Owned originally by Mayor and Mrs. 
Samuel Powel of Philadelphia, it is 
believed to have been built by the 
Clark brothers. The Powels were in- 
timate friends of the Washingtons, 
and, as their guest, the general rode 
in this vehicle. 

The Powel coach was painted in 
simulation of General Washington’s 
“White Chariot” before the Civil War 
and was exhibited at Philadelphia in 
the independence centennial of 1876. 
Experts have been able to determine its 
original, distinctive color scheme from 
the flecks of gold, maroon, and black 
which remained underneath its dis- 
guise. In the process of restoration 
special paints and varnishes were ap- 
plied to the body and rubbed labori- 


ously. Some surfaces received as many 
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The City Council of Charleston, South Carolina, asked President 
Washington to let John Trumbull paint this portrait “to commemo- 


rate his arrival’’ there in 1791. 


as sixteen coats, each treated in this 
painstaking way to achieve a density 
and gloss true to the standard of the 
colonial period. The coachman’s seat, 
which had been lowered by the Powels 
in deference to an aging driver, was 
restored to its original height and style 
and was draped with a handsome ham- 
mercloth. 

To replace some of the parts, old 
crafts no longer practiced had to be 
revived. For example, the new up- 
holstery of blue leather was bordered 


with a “lace” into which the Powel 
coat-of-arms was woven. Modern crafts- 
men were able to reproduce it from 
scraps of the original trimming which 
had remained in the Powel family. 
Visitors to “Mount Vernon” may 
see the restored vehicle, similar in 
build though not in color to Wash- 
ington’s own “White Chariot,” on ex- 
hibit there today. It is one of the 
very few authentic eighteenth century 
coaches still in existence in this coun- 
try, but it doesn’t look its age. + + + 
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HEAT was ripe in Abb’s Val- 


ey on July 14, 1786. James Moore 
and his family were at work early. 
Two hired men were reaping the field 
in front of his pioneer cabin, where 
Martha Moore was preparing break- 
fast for her household. Because the 
Shawnees often made raids into what 
is now Tazewell County, the house 
had been built to withstand attack. 
The thick plank door would stop a 
rifle ball, and the windows had heavy 
shutters which could be closed quickly. 

Across a small branch from the 
house, Moore was salting some young 
horses near his barn. The fine animals 


A Legend of Indian Captivity 


The Story of Mary Moore, Who Survived a Deadly 


Massacre, a Winter of Starvation among the Shawnees, 


and Slavery to a Ruthless Renegade 


by William M. E. Rachal 


he raised on the bluegrass meadows 
of the high valley brought him an 
excellent income. While he cared for 
the horses, he may have wished for 
his two absent sons. James had been 
captured by Indians two years before, 
and Joseph was visiting his grandpar- 
ents in Rockbridge County. The boys 
could have helped with the work. 
Seven children were at home. Re- 
becca and William had gone to the 
spring for a bucket of fresh water. 
Alexander was nearby. Mary (known 
as Polly within the family) had just 
gone to the corner of the rail fence 
which enclosed the yard to call her 
father and the reapers to breakfast. 
Suddenly a bloodcurdling war 
whoop broke from the hill back of 


At Captain James Moore’s home in Abb’s Valley the Shawnees 
massacred most of the palefaces in 1786 and captured others. 


the house, and a band of about thirty 
Shawnee warriors charged wildly to- 
ward the cabin and the barn. Mary 
darted into the house, but the three 
young children outside the fence were 
killed as they fled in terror. The two 
men in the wheat field raced to safety 
in the forest. 

The father made a dash for his 
home. With a bound he was across 
the branch, but as he ran into the 
yard he saw that the door of the cabin 
had been shut. Running by the house, 
he mounted the fence and paused to 
look back at his home. Seven bullets 
struck him. He tumbled from the 
fence and ran forty yards before he 
fell. An Indian raced up, tomahawked 
him, and tore off his scalp. 

Behind the barred door and shut- 
tered windows of the cabin Mrs. Moore 
gathered the remnant of her family. 
Mary held the baby, Margaret, who 
sobbed as tomahawks drummed on the 
door. Jane, an older daughter, was a 
strong, vigorous girl; but John, the 
oldest son, was weak in body and mind. 
The only other man in the house, 
John Simpson, an old Englishman 
employed by the Moores, was sick on 
his bed in the loft. Martha Evans, a 
young woman who was visiting the 
family, completed the group. 

Martha climbed to the loft with a 
couple of guns. Holding them out 
to Simpson, she asked him to fire on 
the Indians howling about the cabin. 
He turned to her but did not rise. 
As he had peeped through a chink, 
an Indian had shot him in the head. 

Downstairs Mrs. Moore assembled 
the family about her for prayer. Mar- 
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tha Evans lifted a loose plank and 
slipped under the floor. She asked 
Mary to join her, but Mary refused 
to be separated from the sobbing baby, 
whose cries would have betrayed the 
hiding place. Heavy blows indicated 
that the savages would soon break in. 
Having commended the family to the 
care of God, Mrs. Moore rose from 
her knees and unbarred the door. 

Satisfied with the blood which had 
already been shed, the Indians were 
content to make the survivors pris- 
oners. The breakfast which had been 
prepared for the family became, with 
additions, a feast for the savages. The 
family’s possessions were then carried 
from the cabin into the yard, where 
the braves divided the spoil. What they 
did not want they burned. Though 
she was only ten, Mary stepped for- 
ward to rescue two New Testaments 
from the bonfire. 

For several hours the Shawnees 
ranged over the farm, killing all the 
livestock they could find. During this 
time Martha Evans crept from her 
hiding place and stole out of the cabin. 
Making her way to the branch, she 
crawled under an overhanging ledge. 
A foot log across the stream rested 
on this rock. Presently an Indian 
seated himself on the log and began 
to inspect his gun. Thinking that she 
had been discovered and was about 
to be shot, Martha crawled out and 
surrendered to a surprised but de- 
lighted warrior. 

At last Black Wolf, the Indian 
chief, assembled his braves and set 
fire to the cabin and its outbuildings. 
The war party and the helpless cap- 
tives then began their long march 
to the Ohio country. 

Between Abb’s Valley and the Ohio 
River the land stands on edge. There 
are few rougher mountain areas in 
the eastern part of the United States. 
In July, 1786, greenbriers in the vir- 
gin forest entangled unwary feet, and 
high weeds and frequent thickets 
made walking difficult. Black Wolf 
hurried his captives from the Moore 
farm northward over a ridge to Tug 
Fork, one of the headwaters of the 
Big Sandy River. Travel was labori- 
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ous. John could not keep pace and 
fell behind. On the second day his 
mother recognized his scalp hanging 
on the belt of a brave. 

Margaret was carried in her moth- 
er’s arms. The infant had a wound 
on her cheek and became increasingly 
fretful. On the third day a warrior 
seized the baby, dashed her head 
against a tree, and tossed the body 
into the bushes. 

Mrs. Moore, Jane, Mary, and Mar- 
tha Evans remained. At night each of 
them was tied with a thong and was 
guarded by an Indian. For days the 


party marched through the forest close 
to the Big Sandy River, which is now 
the boundary between Kentucky and 
West Virginia. Near its mouth they 
crossed the Ohio River. Black Wolf 
showed some marks on a tree to Mrs. 
Moore. These hieroglyphics told how, 
two years earlier, he and two other 
Indians had taken her son, James, 
to the Shawnee towns as a prisoner. 
After some twenty days of weari- 
some travel the party reached the 
Indian villages on the Scioto River 
near the site of modern Chillicothe. 
Black Wolf's return with booty, scalps, 


The Shawnee chieftain, who loved to “hear the book talk,” encour- 
aged Mary Moore to read from the New Testament. 
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and captives produced much rejoic- 
ing there, but an old chief reproved 
him for making war on the settlers. 
In a long speech he predicted that 
the white man, provoked by the blood- 
shed, would soon take a terrible re- 
venge on the Indians. 

Mrs. Moore and Jane were placed 
in one village and Mary and Martha 
Evans in another. A chief who had 
recently lost a child took Mary into 
his family and showed her every pos- 
sible kindness. His squaw, however, 
had a violent temper. Mary found 
great comfort in reading the New 
Testaments which she had saved from 
the fire. While the chief understood 
no English, it amused him to “hear 
the book talk.” The Indian children 
used to tease Mary by hiding her 
Testaments, and in this way one was 
lost. 

A Cherokee war party, returning 
from an unsuccessful raid on the set- 
tlements in western Pennsylvania, 
stopped at the Shawnee towns. De- 
feat had made the Cherokees thirst 
for blood. Seeing the white women, 
they made their plans to get the 
Shawnees drunk and then to murder 
their captives. Some squaws warned 
Mary and Martha Evans of the dia- 
bolical plot and hid them until the 
Cherokees had departed. 


A few days later, when Mary visited 
the village where her mother and sis- 
ter had been living, they did not come 
to meet her. The Indians said nothing, 
but when Mary saw half-burned bones 
in a pile of ashes and extinguished 
brands, she knew what had happened. 
The Shawnees seemed to feel that 
they had been dishonored by the 
Cherokees and would not discuss the 
affair. It was evident, however, that 
Mrs. Moore and Jane had been tor- 
tured and burned to death. 

Grief-stricken, Mary borrowed a 
hoe from a squaw and dug a grave. 
In it she put the ashes of her mother 
and sister, and then she pulled the 
earth over them. When she had fin- 
ished, the ten-year-old girl rolled a 
boulder into place as a headstone. 

Late in the fall the foretold retribu- 
tion was visited on the Shawnees. A 
large body of white men made their 
way into the Indian country. Unable 
to oppose so strong a force, the Shaw- 
nees fled into the forest, taking their 
two surviving captives with them. The 
deserted towns were put to the torch 
by the troops. The corn which would 
have served as food through the win- 
ter was destroyed. When the Indians 
returned, cold weather was upon them. 
Starvation stared them in the face. 

Hoping to find friends among the 


The only girlhood home of Mary Moore which still survives is this 
log cabin of her maternal grandfather in Rockbridge County, south 
of Lexington. 
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French in Canada, the Shawnees 
started north. During the march their 
suffering was great. Snow covered 
the ground. Icy winds pierced their 
scanty clothing and whistled through 
their wigwams. Game was very scarce. 
During much of the journey hack- 
berries were their only food. Mary 
and Martha, who endured the hard- 
ships with their captors, shared equally 
in the food. From Detroit, then a 
small frontier post, the party crossed 
into Canada and spent the winter 
north of Lake Erie. 

The Shawnees sold Mary Moore to 
a Mr. Stogwell for some rum to satisfy 
the well-known Indian craving for 
firewater. Stogwell, a Tory during 
the Revolution, had fled to Canada 
after the war to save his neck. He 
was a base, cruel man, devoid of 
compassion. He made a slave of Mary, 
whom he starved and otherwise treated 
badly. Her lot was much worse than 
it had been among the Indians. 

Meanwhile, James Moore, who had 
been purchased from the Shawnees 
by a kind French Canadian, heard of 
the massacre of his family and learned 
that Mary was not far away. As soon 
as spring made travel possible, he 
visited her. Nearly three years had 
passed since they had seen each other. 
Careworn and emaciated, Mary was 
in rags. Hunger had driven her to 
eat the crumbs which floated on the 
dishwater. The haunting picture of 
her destitution and wretchedness re- 
mained with James throughout his life. 

James appealed to a local agent of 
the British government to secure the 
release of his sister. She was not 
freed; but Stogwell was reprimanded, 
and thereafter he treated Mary some- 
what better. Moreover, it was decreed 
that, if opportunity offered, she should 
be allowed to return to Virginia with- 
out paying any ransom. 

Martha Evans was employed by a 
wealthy Englishman named Dolson. 
Late in August, 1788, Betsy Dolson 
was standing at the door of her father’s 
home when a stranger dismounted 
from a jaded horse and walked toward 
the house. 

“Martha, that is your brother who 
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Mary Moore’s husban 


d was building “Bellevue,” near his church, 


when he died. She probably lived there until her death. 


is coming up the path,” said Betsy to 
her friend inside. “He walks like you 
and looks like you.” 

Rushing into her brother’s arms, 
Martha wept tears of joy. For two years 
Thomas Evans had sought his sister. 
A fearless, hardy woodsman, he had 
succeeded where others might have 
failed. Learning that James and Mary 
Moore were nearby, he arranged to 
take them back to Virginia also. 

About the middle of October the 
party set out. It was the middle of 
November when they reached the 
home of some relatives of Martha 
Evans not far from Pittsburgh. Here 
they planned to stop only a few days, 
but Thomas dislocated his elbow, and 
before he was able to travel winter 
had closed in. 

When the spring of 1789 opened 
the roads, Martha was left behind for 
some reason, her brother returning for 
her later. While snow still hid under 
the pines, Mary Moore and the two 
men hurried across mountains and 
through valleys along Braddock’s road. 
In the haste of departure one morning 
Mary left her treasured New Testa- 
ment behind. When she missed it, 
they had journeyed too far to turn 
back. 

At Winchester they were once more 
safe among Virginians. As they rode 
southward up the Shenandoah Valley 
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to Augusta County, familiar scenes 
greeted them. It had been nearly three 
years since the Shawnees had taken 
Mary captive and five since they had 
carried off James. Friends and rela- 
tives welcomed them with joyous 
thanksgiving. Joseph, who alone had 


escaped the cruelty of Black Wolf, 
now made the broken family circle 
complete. 

James Moore in time returned to 
Abb’s Valley and settled on his father’s 
farm. There he died in 1851. Joseph 
Moore settled in nearby Wright's Val- 
ley. 

aa Moore lived with relatives un- 
til she was married in 1798 to the 
Reverend Samuel Brown, pastor of the 
New Providence Presbyterian Church 
in the northern part of Rockbridge 
County. The Browns were blessed 
with eight sons and three daughters. 
Five of the sons became Presbyterian 
ministers. Samuel Brown died in 1818 
and Mary in 1824. They were buried 
side by side in the New Providence 
churchyard. 

Questions about their captivity were 
often put to Mary Moore and her 
brother. James told this story in de- 
tail, but Mary was never able to dis- 
cuss her ordeal in a calm, coherent 
manner. To the day of her death she 
wept at every reminder of her long 
and arduous sufferings. + + + 


This monument was placed at the site of Mary Moore’s grave by her 
descendants in 1918. 
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The moat surrounding Fort Monroe’s stone walls can be crossed by this bridge leading to the main gate. 


Walled Fortress and Resort Hotels 


The Medieval Moat of Fort Monroe ‘and Modern Vacation Facilities Have Made 
Old Point Comfort a Mecca for More Than a Century 


by William M. E. Rachal 


 —— 1831 and 1834 Robert E. Lee helped 
in a small way to insure his own defeat three decades 
later. As a young lieutenant of Army engineers he 
had a hand in building Fort Monroe. This walled 
bastion at Old Point Comfort encompassed about sixty- 
three acres. No other fort in the United States was so 
large, and it was generally believed that no fort in all 
the world was larger except those which enclosed 
towns. 

Throughout the Civil War the post was a thorn in 
the side of the Confederacy. The guns of Fort Mon- 
roe and those of its subsidiary fortification built on 
the Rip Raps, a shoal about a mile to the south, com- 
manded the deep channel from the Chesapeake Bay 
into Hampton Roads. Fort Monroe also served as a 
landing base for Federal operations. 

During the War of 1812 the British had blockaded 
the Chesapeake Bay and plundered Hampton. With 
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the return of peace the United States licked its wounds 
and made plans for more adequate coast defenses. On 
the recommendation of the Marquis de Lafayette the 
federal government employed Simon Bernard, an ex- 
perienced military engineer who had stood beside Na- 
poleon at Waterloo. Made a brevet brigadier general, 
this able but individualistic Frenchman assumed the 
lead in designing harbor defenses for the United States. 

Fort Monroe was his masterpiece. When completed, 
it was a polygon of six unequal sides with an awe 
inspiring bastion at each of its corners and an extra 
one jutting out menacingly toward the channel. The 
moat which encircled its stone walls lent a medieval 
atmosphere to the ramparts. On the other hand, the 
fortress has the functional beauty we associate with 
modern architecture. It was named for James Monroe, 
who was President when construction started. Ofh- 
cially the post has always been “Fort Monroe,” but for 
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a century it was usually called “Fortress Monroe,” 
even by the Army. 
Work on the fort was begun in March, 1819, under 


the supervision of Major Charles Gratiot, the resident ° 


engineer. The site, which belonged to the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, had been fortified many times. 
The first of these harbor defenses was Fort Alger- 
nourne, built in 1609, but Virginia was rarely equal to 
the task of maintaining a garrison at Old Point. Neg- 
lected, each succeeding fort decayed quickly. In 1749 
a hurricane destroyed Fort George, the most preten- 
tious of these colonial fortresses. Continued neglect 
meant that British ships could cruise at will around 
the Point during the Revolution without fear of shore 
batteries. 

In 1821 the Virginia General Assembly authorized 
the governor to deed the peninsula between Mill 
Creek and the Chesapeake Bay to the United States, 
but for some unexplained reason the actual transfer 
was not made until 1838. The Virginia State Library’s 
manuscripts include a map of the peninsula drawn in 
that year by order of the governor. The original tract 
of 250 acres has now been enlarged to 613 acres by 
fills along the beach and perhaps by other means. 

In the beginning of the construction of the fort 
slaves hired by contract did all the work, but labor was 
always a problem. In 1820 a general order directed 
that military convicts should be sent to Old Point 
Comfort. Their work was very satisfactory. In 1828 


A mile across the mouth of Hampton Roads from Old Point Comfort stands Fort Wool (formerly Fort 
Calhoun). This small island, built on a shoal beyond the channel, was used by President Andrew Jackson 
as a summer White House. 


the Army engineers were unable to provide a proper 
guard for the seventy-two men who were there under 
sentence. On July 18 Company G of the 3rd Artillery 
was ordered to guard the prisoners. This company, 
which was commanded by Captain Mann Page Lomax, 
a native Virginian, thus became the first regular unit 
to serve at Fort Monroe. 

By this time the exterior wall, then ten feet thick at 
its base and about a mile and a third in circumference, 
stood an average of twelve feet high around the fort. 
The unfinished moat was used as a canal to carry 
stone to places where it was needed. When they were 
finished about 1835, the walls were around twenty-five 
feet high and much thicker. 

The Artillery School of Practice was established at 
Fort Monroe during the spring of 1824. It was the 
first of a series of schools at the post, which for more 
than a century trained both the officers and enlisted 
men of the artillery. Colonel John Rogers Fenwick 
was the first commandant of the school, but other 
duties kept him away from Old Point Comfort for 
several months. The work of organizing the training 
program devolved on Lieutenant Colonel Abraham 
Eustis, a Virginia-born officer of great ability. Austere 
in appearance and manner, hard and severe, but in- 
telligent and just, he commanded the respect rather 
than the love of his subordinates. 

In 1820 William Armistead had built a tavern near 
the main gate of the fort. Designed to serve the needs 
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The Chapel of the Centurion, above, and the 
original barracks, known as The Tuileries, be- 
low, are on opposite sides of the post’s small 
parade ground. 
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of the workmen and soldiers at the post, it was erected 
with the understanding that the Army could require its 
removal at any time. From this humble beginning the 
Hygeia Hotel developed quickly. Located at one of 
the most delightful spots in Virginia, it expanded into 
a great resort hotel. 

Stone was dumped at the Rip Raps until an island 
rose above the shoal. The fort built there was appro- 
priately named for Monroe’s Secretary of War, John 
C. Calhoun. The cornerstone was laid with great 
ceremony on September 17, 1826. 

The Hygeia Hotel was in charge of Francis S. 
Taylor in 1828. During May he announced in news- 
papers from Petersburg to Philadelphia that everything 
was in readiness to accommodate a hundred guests 
throughout the coming season. “The Rooms which re- 
quire it, have been all fresh painted and otherwise put 
in complete order,” he declared. “My Bedding is of 
the first quality—my Table shall be furnished with 
every thing in season which the neighborhood affords; 
Fish and Oysters always in abundance, and Crabs as 
long as considered wholesome; my Liquors being pur- 
chased by a friend in Philadelphia, not restricted in 
price, are of the first quality. I have my Ice House 
well filled with clean Northern ice, and arrangements 
are made to have a plenteous supply of good pure 
Water, and also Juniper Water, which is considered 
very wholesome.” 

In December, 1828, the First Artillery arrived at 
Old Point. A private of Company H hurried down 
the gangplank. Not yet twenty, he had hidden for a 
year and a half behind an assumed name, Edgar A. 
Perry. He had provoked the displeasure of his foster 
father, John Allan of Richmond. Weary of military 
life, Edgar Allan Poe now sought a reconciliation. 
Perhaps he could spend Christmas with his beloved 
foster mother. He had written expressing the hope 
that his exemplary Army record would reinstate him 
in the family. Would Mr. Allan hire a substitute so 
that Poe could be released from the remainder of his 
five-year enlistment? Anxiously he inquired of the 
postmaster if a letter from his guardian awaited him. 
There was none. The proud aristocrat in Richmond 
thought all enlisted service “degrading.” He wished 
to be rid of his foster son and thought the Army a good 
place for him. Poe found cold comfort in the high 
regard of his officers. On New Year's Day he was 
made regimental sergeant major. An enlisted man 
could rise no higher. 

On the last day of February, 1829, Frances Allan 
died after entreating her husband to forgive Edgar. 
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Relenting, Allan summoned heartbroken Poe to the 
funeral of his “mother.” A brief reconciliation took 
place. On condition that Poe would agree to enter the 
military academy at West Point, a substitute was 
hired, and “Edgar A. Perry” was discharged at Fort 
Monroe on April 15, 1829. 

When Brevet Second Lieutenant Robert E. Lee re- 
ported at Fort Monroe on May 7, 1831, he found the 
main fortifications nearing completion. Captain An- 
drew Talcott, who was then in charge of construction, 
put his new assistant to work figuring costs and order- 
ing supplies. Among the more than thirty officers there 
Lee found Joseph E. Johnston, a companion of his 
cadet days at West Point, especially congenial. 

As soon as he was settled, Lee secured leave to at- 
tend to a bit of personal business. Accompanied by 
several fellow officers, he hurried to “Arlington,” the 
Custis home overlooking the Potomac opposite Wash- 
ington. There on June 30 he was married to Mary 
Custis. After their honeymoon the happy couple ar- 
rived at Old Point Comfort by steamboat early in 
August. 

Life was pleasant at Fort Monroe in spite of an 
undeclared war which raged between the engineers 
and the artillerymen. The latter resented especially 
the fact that the engineers had retained the most de- 
sirable quarters on the post for their own use. Lee and 
his bride settled in the most comfortable home of all, 
which still stands and is pictured on the back cover of 
this magazine. Talcott was away much of the time, 
and supervision of construction was left largely in 
Lee’s hands. He completed the moat and faced its 
outside bank with stone to prevent erosion. He de- 
signed and erected buildings, wharves, and fortifica- 
tions. 

General Andrew Jackson visited Fort Monroe shortly 
after he became President. The fortifications at the 
Rip Raps impressed him greatly, and he fell in love 
with the spot. Being a devotee of ocean breezes and 
salt water bathing, he made unfinished Fort Calhoun 
his summer White House for several years. 

In 1833 he arrived on July 27, tired and sick. Nearly 
four weeks at the Rip Raps restored his health. While 
he was there, he witnessed at Fort Monroe a gratify- 
ing exhibition of the skill of the troops at the Artillery 
School of Practice. “With almost the precision of rifle 
shooting” the gunners fired on a target a mile away. 

Although he was a widower, Jackson had brought a 
large family with him. All were made comfortable, 
however. Marshall Parks, the polite and attentive 
host of the Hygeia Hotel, provided bountiful meals, 
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Outside the walls of the fort are these obsolete 
batteries. 


and a short boat ride whetted appetites. Jackson paid 
$267.75 for board for his family and servants and 
$118.50 for refreshments. 

Even when few troops and no celebrities were at 
the fort, the hotel, which enjoyed a reputation for fine 
sea food, did an excellent business. Many people came 
from Norfolk just to dine upon hogfish or sheepshead. 
Large, fat Chesapeake Bay oysters were, of course, 
irresistible. 

On the next two pages there is reproduced in colors 
an 1861 lithograph which pictures both the fort and 
the Hygeia Hotel. 

In 1858 the Chapel of the Centurion, which is still 
in use as the post chapel, was erected by private sub- 


No enemy ever dared to come within range of 
the cannon which were protected by these mas- 
sive walls. 
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scription. The principal contributor was Lieutenant 
Julian McAllister. He had escaped alive when an 
explosion at the post arsenal killed two officers with 
whom he was working. His gift was an offering of 
thanksgiving. 

Foreseeing the impending Civil War, Lieutenant 
Colonel Justin Dimick, the post commander, strength- 
ened the defenses of Fort Monroe. On April 30, 
1861, General Winfield Scott wrote that this bastion 
was “by far the most secure post now in the possession 
of the U. S.,” the one most easily defended “against 
any attack that can be possibly made upon it.” When 
Virginia enacted her ordinance of secession, her forces 
were able to seize all other United States military posts 
in the commonwealth. Fort Monroe and its dependent, 
Fort Calhoun, were much too strong to be assaulted, 
however. The federal government thus retained a 
vital beachhead for future operations against Rich- 
mond. 


On May 22 Major General Benjamin F. Butler 


assumed command of the post. Later, in New Orleans, 
he made his name odious, but in Virginia he seems to 
have conducted himself well enough. Major General 
John E. Wool succeeded Butler on August 17. The 
following spring Fort Calhoun was renamed Fort 
Wool. Virginia can be forever thankful that “Beast” 
Butler was in Louisiana when the nullifier, Calhoun, 
was stripped of his military honor. Late in the war 
Butler was again in command at Old Point Comfort, 
but Hampton Roads was not sullied by his namé. 
The Confederates never fired upon Fort Monroe. 
Yet the mere threat of a possible attack was enough to 
cause the razing of the beautiful Hygeia Hotel. By 
various expansions through forty years it had grown 
until it masked some of the chief batteries of Fort 
Monroe. The spacious veranda which ran across the 
entire front of the hotel afforded guests a wonderful 
view of Hampton Roads, but soldiers who manned 
batteries on the southwest face of the fort stared 


blindly at the back wall of the Hygeia. On Septembér 


This view of the waters surrounding Old Point Comfort has some faults of perspective, but it indicates 
how readily the guns of Fort Monroe could command the mouth of Hampton Roads. 
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The original Hygeia Hotel and guns atop the walls of the fort are shown here as they were in 1862. 


1, 1862, the Secretary of War ordered the handsome 
white building torn down to clear the field of fire for 
the guns of the fort. A small wing of the hotel, left 
standing, was used as a hospital. 

After the Confederacy’s collapse Jefferson Davis was 
imprisoned in Casemate No. 2 of the fort, which is 
now a shrine. That story cannot be told here. 

The Reconstruction period brought a gradual re- 
vival of the hotel business at Old Point Comfort. In 
1868 the building of a new Hygeia was authorized. 
Four years later a small, two-story building was strug- 
gling to revive the patronage which its larger prede- 
cessor had enjoyed. The proprietors had big ideas; 
they borrowed too much money, overreached them- 
selves, and lost everything. 

In the decade after 1875 the real rebuilder of Old 
Point Comfort’s reputation as a seaside resort, Harri- 
son Phoebus, enlarged the new Hygeia into a splendid 
four-story inn which could care for hundreds of 
guests. Steam radiators, elevators, and electric bells 
were among the modern comforts provided. The Vir- 
ginia springs were then still much in vogue, but the 
Hygeia met competition with a complete set of baths. 
There were both public and private rooms for hot or 
cold, fresh or sea water baths. It offered Turkish, 
Russian, thermo-electric, magnetic, sulphur, and vapor 
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baths. Venturesome vacationers could also find surf 
bathing. 

Success invited competition, and in 1894 the first 
Chamberlin Hotel opened its doors. A palatial brick 
building eight stories high, it overshadowed its older 
neighbor. The contest between the two hotels was 
unequal. The Chamberlin won, bought its rival, and 
razed it in 1902. A spectacular fire destroyed the 
Chamberlin in 1920, and for ten years Old Point 
Comfort was without a first class hotel. The present 
Hotel Chamberlin, the worthy successor to a great 
tradition, was opened in 1930. 

The years have dealt kindly with Fort Monroe. 
Advances in warfare made the stone fortress of ques- 
tionable worth by the end of the Civil War. This was 
not fully realized at the time, however, and it con- 
tinued until a decade or two ago to reverberate to the 
occasional target practice of the coast artillery’s big 
guns. Fort Monroe has been superseded by other 
coastal defenses, and its abandoned gun emplacements 
appear strangely stark in their bareness. Without ever 
having fought a battle, the old fortress has ceased to 
serve its original purpose. But Fort Monroe has 
escaped the ravages of both decay and modernization. 
Today the venerable citadel provides delightful head- 
quarters for the Army Field Forces. 4 7 14 
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ee constitution makers of 1787 
would not recognize their modified 
handiwork if they should return in 
this season of national nominating 
conventions. They feared what they 
called “factions.” They would not 
understand our modern political par- 
ties. Least of all would they be pre- 
pared for this summer’s boisterous 
spectacles which will result in the 
selection of candidates for our chief 
executive office. 

How that official was to be elected 
proved to be the most perplexing 
question faced by the framers of the 
constitution. On twenty-one different 
days of that hot summer they debated 
this “hot” subject. Thirty times they 
had to vote on distinct phases of it. 
Their final decision became the first 
provisions of the document to be actu- 
ally changed, rather than merely in- 
terpreted or enlarged, by amendment. 

Even today our federal constitution 
prescribes no way to nominate any 
candidate for elective office. Presi- 
dents, it supposes, will be elected 
without prior nomination. The elec- 
toral college, it assumes, will consist 
of men who will each vote in accord- 
ance with his own independent judg- 
ment. The words “party,” “nominee,” 
and “candidate” do not occur once in 
the constitution. 

Yet, though they were unforeseen, 
political parties did arise in the 1790's. 
And men of like opinions naturally 
strove to place in office leaders upon 
whom they could rely to carry out 
their party’s administrative policies. 

How were these leaders to be 
chosen? To this question the caucus 
was the easiest answer. Congressmen 
of each party had become accustomed 
to occasional meetings to determine 
their strategy in legislative affairs. 
They represented all areas of the na- 
tion and had the advantage of being 
already assembled. They began in 
1796, quite naturally, to select their 
standard-bearers in political races. 
They found serviceable this non- 
constitutional, makeshift method of 
choosing presidential nominees. “King 
Caucus” ruled throughout the era of 
the “Virginia dynasty,” though not 
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Who Were to Vote for 
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The Virginia State Library preserves these manuscript minutes of 
the caucus which Thomas Jefferson’s friends in Virginia held to 
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promote his election in 1800. 
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Nominations by Caucus 


Nominated the Virginia Electors 
Thomas Jefferson in 1800 
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Nominations by 


without criticism. 
conventions began in 1832. 
The first nominating caucuses were 


secret. One of the earliest of which 
any detailed record remains was that 
of the Jeffersonian Republicans in Vir- 
ginia in January, 1800, a couple of 
months before Thomas Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr were named by a con- 
gressional caucus as their party’s can- 
didates in the presidential election of 
that year. Its members were pledged 
to secrecy, but much of what it did 
was soon made known through the 
newspapers. 

On January 20, 1800, Jefferson’s 
friends in the Virginia General Assem- 
bly succeeded in enacting a statute 
which could assure him of a solid vote 
in the Virginia electoral college. They 
met in caucus on the very next day, 
almost before Governor James Mon- 
roe’s signature on their bill had dried. 
This meeting was attended by ninety- 
three Republican members of the 
Assembly and by “a number of other 
respectable” citizens. A future gov- 
ernor of Virginia, Littleton Waller 
Tazewell, kept their minutes, which 
expanded ultimately into a manuscript 
of about forty pages. The first two of 
these are shown in facsimile beside 
this column. 

As this reproduction shows, the first 
major business of this caucus was the 
nomination of one candidate in each 
district for the office of elector. Almost 
without exception, these twenty-one 
Republicans were known throughout 
the state. Accepting the nomination, 
each pledged himself in advance to 


vote, if elected, for Thomas Jefferson. 
By a two to one majority the voters of 
Virginia made them electors in No- 
vember, and Jefferson actually did 
receive all twenty-one of Virginia’s 
votes when they met. 

By adjournments this caucus met 
three more times within a week. It 
organized state and local party com- 
mittees, and it planned in outline the 
campaign which the party was to wage 
successfully that year. So thoroughly 
did it create a political machine that 
students of its work have found things 
then not so different after all. + + + 
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Headed by Virginia’s two chief judges, this vote-getting slate of 
Republican nominees for the electoral college included James 
Madison, the future President. 
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James Monroe represented the 
United States in France from 
1794 to 1796. 


A miniature of Elizabeth 
Monroe was painted on ivory 
by Sené in Paris in 1794. 


The 


de Noailles Lafayette 
watched from the garret in which she 
was confined during those terrible, op- 
pressive days in June and July, 1794. 
There were strange sights to be seen 
from the windows of Le Plessis, the 
stately old Jesuit college in Paris. Not 
many years earlier her husband, young 
Gilbert du Motier, the Marquis de 
Lafayette, had been a schoolboy with- 
in these very walls. But the former 
haunts of scholarly priests and respect- 
ful pupils now served as cells for po- 
litical prisoners. Each morning twenty 
men and women were herded by their 
surly keepers into carts which carried 


Monroes and 


A Daring Visit to the 


by Elizabeth 


them to pay their last respects to Mad- 
ame Guillotine. 

For seven weeks the wife of the 
Marquis expected death any day. 
Twice she fancied herself among the 
condemned group. When she felt her 
strength failing, she repeated quietly 
over and over the words, “I believe in 
God the Father Almighty.” Her book 
of Psalms in Latin was a great com- 
fort, although she could not read the 
language. 

An aristocrat suspected of being op- 
posed to the Revolution, she had been 
summoned under a dreaded lettre de 
cachet before a tribunal in the former 
province of Auvergne in September, 
1792. At first she was allowed to live 
at the Chateau Chavaniac, seat of the 
Lafayette family, on parole. There she 
was able to direct the education of her 
three children, Anastasie, George 
Washington, and Virginia. The names 
of the two younger ones recalled their 
father’s friend and the state he had 
fought to liberate in America. Late 
in 1793 la citoyenne Lafayette was 
transferred to the overcrowded jail at 
the nearby town of Brioude. 

In May, 1794, the order for her 
removal to Paris arrived. She reached 
the capital on June 7, 1794, on the 
eve of the Revolutionary Festival of 
the Supreme Being. She was impris- 
oned first at La Petite-Force. Three 
days later the Revolutionary tribunal 
was transformed into a court of con- 
demnation only, since prisoners were 
allowed no witnesses to testify before 
it in their behalf. Within the next 
seven weeks no fewer than 1,285 
victims were to perish by the guillotine 
in Paris. 

Adrienne Lafayette’s beloved hus- 
band, the Marquis, was a prisoner of 
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Dabney Coleman 


the Austrian emperor. As the French 
Revolution turned from constitutional 
government to Terror, he had fled the 
borders of his country. But because 
his republican principles aroused the 
suspicion of the absolute monarchs of 
central Europe, he was incarcerated by 
the Hapsburg ruler. 

Adrienne remembered her three 
beautiful children, from whom she had 
been torn when the authorities ordered 
that she should be brought to Paris. 
She wrote her will, and in it she said, 
“I pardon with all my heart my ene- 
mies, if I have any, my persecutors, 
whomsoever they may be, and even 
the persecutors of those I love.” Her 
thoughts turned especially to her sister, 
her mother, and her grandmother, who 
had chosen to return to turbulent Paris 
to attend to their religious duties. In 
spite of their good works they were con- 
fined in the Luxembourg palace, which 
was being used as prison, because they, 
too, were aristocrats. No word of them 
had reached her. 

From the fifth floor garret at Le 
Plessis, to which she was transferred, 
Madame Lafayette could not hear 
distinctly the public readings of the 
names of those who had perished on 
the guillotine. Late in July it was 
whispered among the prisoners that 
Robespierre himself, intensifier of the 
Terror, had fallen. The massacres 
abated, but fear of a revival lingered. 
Word came from the Luxembourg dur- 
ing the lull that her mother, sister, 
and grandmother had already been be- 
headed. Popular resentment against 
the former ruling class was destroying 
the wheat with the tares. 

One day a carriage halted in the 
street below. Adrienne could not see 
its insignia, but the guards at the en- 
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Madame Lafayette 


Imprisoned Marquise 


trance took careful note of the unmis- 
takable shield of the United States 
legation on its doors. Elizabeth Kort- 
right Monroe, the wife of the minister 
plenipotentiary from the young Ameri- 
can republic, had come to call. Known 
to Parisians as “La Belle Americaine,” 
Mrs. Monroe was a “regal-looking 
lady” of “elegant accomplishments, 
charming mind, and much dignity of 
manner.” Contrary to the belief that 
James Monroe, because of his official 
position, did not dare to visit the pris- 
oner in whose interest he was working 
quietly, Madame Lafayette’s daughter, 
Virginia, has written that he went with 


This bronze bust of the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette was given 
by him to the Monroes. 


Adrienne de Noailles Lafa- 
yette sat for this miniature 
when she was married. 
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his wife to Le Plessis. If so, the French 
revolutionaries must have been espe- 
cially impressed by such open defiance 
of the neutrality which diplomats cus- 
tomarily observe toward the internal 
affairs of the nations in which they 
serve. 

Monroe was eager to assist the wife 
of the liberty-loving Marquis who had 
been his comrade-at-arms at Mon- 
mouth and Brandywine and a hero of 
Yorktown. The aristocratic prisoner 
was assured of America’s continued 
interest in her welfare, which had al- 
ready been expressed by Monroe’s pred- 
ecessor, Gouverneur Morris. Financial 
help was at hand if she needed it. In 
the event of any extremity, Monroe 
later wrote Secretary of State Edmund 
Randolph, he would do everything in 
his power to save her, whatever the 
consequences to himself. 

Two commissioners were appointed 
to review the cases of the prisoners at 
Le Plessis, where Adrienne Lafayette 
was held. One by one these unfor- 
tunates stood before the judges. La 
femme Lafayette was the last to ap- 


Lafayette presented two marble mantels to the Monroes. 


pear. Her husband, they declared, had 
too evidently betrayed his country for 
them to take upon themselves the bur- 
den of deciding her fate. Her papers 
must be presented to the new Com- 
mittee of General Security. 


Benjamin Henry Latrobe sketched a tutor, Martha Washington, 
Nellie Custis, and George Washington Lafayette at ‘Mount 
Vernon” in 1796. Two slaves are in the center. 
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The committee, in turn, refused to 
sign her release and transferred her 
to a new place of confinement. There 
she was the only woman among twenty 
West Indian planters. They showed 
her considerable ill will at first because 
of her well-known efforts in previous 
years to liberate slaves. Those on the 
Lafayette plantation in French Guiana 
were being trained for freedom under 
the guidance of a Christian missionary. 
Madame Lafayette had supervised this 
experiment herself by correspondence. 
The planters eventually professed great 
admiration for her. 

At her next prison, the Maison Del- 
mas in the Rue Notre Dame des 
Champs, so little heat was provided 
during the winter that everything in 
her cell froze. Pére Carrichon, the con- 
fessor to the family, contrived to see 
her. Disguised as a carpenter, he 
brought the comforting news that he 
had been able to be with her loved 
ones while they were on their way to 
the scaffold. Her sister, the angelic 
Louise, Vicomtesse de Noailles, her 
mother, the good Duchesse d’Ayen, 
and her grandmother, the aged Maré- 
chale de Noailles, had met death 
bravely, he said. The three generations 
had perished together. 

James Monroe considered telling his 
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The Lafayette mantels can still be seen at “Oak Hill.” 


government that the case of Madame 
Lafayette was hopeless. Informally, 
perseveringly, but without success he 
had pleaded with the individuals who 
composed the committee. One member 
held out against her. Neither Monroe 
nor anyone else knew that a French 
noblewoman was soon to overcome this 
last obstacle. 

On the twenty-second of January, 
1795, the appearance of Adrienne La- 
fayette at the door of the American 
legation astounded the American min- 
ister. She had come straight from the 
place of her imprisonment to thank 
the Monroes for their efforts in her 
behalf. Haggard from her long con- 
finement, she was also tired from walk- 
ing. She did not have the fare for a 
cab. While the Monroes alone had 
not effected her release, their visit and 
work had laid a valuable foundation. 
They were more than ready to assist 
her in her next move. 

She sent her son, George Washing- 
ton Lafayette, to America. There he 
would have the watchful guardianship 
of his father’s friend for whom he was 
named, the President of the American 
republic. Claiming to repay a debt he 
owed Lafayette, Washington had de- 
posited 2,300 gulden (roughly equal 
to $600) in a Dutch bank to the credit 
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of Madame Lafayette in 1793, soon 
after her husband’s imprisonment. La- 
fayette had refused remuneration for 
his services in the American Revolu- 
tion and had used his personal re- 
sources in the struggle. After his 
estates had been confiscated, the 
American Congress voted him $24,424 
in 1794 as a brigadier general’s pay. 
Monroe was able to place these funds 


at the disposal of Madame Lafayette. 

For herself and her two daughters 
Adrienne Lafayette chose imprison- 
ment at Olmiitz in Austria with her 
husband after her efforts to have him 
released failed. In this voluntary con- 
finement, which lasted until 1797, her 
health began to give way. During this 
period she managed, however, to write 
the story of her mother’s life. She 
died in 1807. 

The Marquis survived her by twen- 
ty-seven years. Acting on the invitation 
of President James Monroe, Lafayette 
made a triumphal tour of the United 
States as a guest of the American gov- 
ernment in 1824. The fraternal 
warmth with which he was received 
at the White House inspired the whole 
country to recall the principles and 
heroism of the American Revolution. 
The Marquis was entertained also at 
“Oak Hill,” the Monroe estate in Lou- 
doun County, Virginia. His gift of 
two marble mantels for the house and 
a bronze bust of himself were testi- 
monials of his friendship for the 
American couple. Certainly the bond 
between them was stronger because 
they remembered Adrienne de Noailles 
Lafayette. + + + 


At “Oak Hill,” their last home, the Marquis de Lafayette visited 
James and Elizabeth Monroe in 1824. 
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“Band Joe” Sweeney and His Banjo 


Music Came Naturally to This Virginian Who Adapted and Improved a Plantation 
Instrument and Made Popular Both It and the Plantation’s Folk Songs 


by W. Edwin Hemphill 


= is the universal language. Perhaps that 
explains why we know so little about the development 
of musical instruments. They did not first appear as 
outright inventions. None is attributable to a single 
inventor beyond dispute. Each has been evolved 
gradually by adapters whose identities and distinctive 
contributions are usually not recorded by history. 

The banjo may seem to have African or other early 
counterparts, but it is generally recognized as the only 
common musical instrument which had New World 
origins. It cannot really be traced back of the crude, 
homemade, four-stringed gourds which American Ne- 
gro slaves strummed rhythmically to accompany their 
songs and dances. 

The chief connecting link between those gourd 


Joel Walker Sweeney 
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banjos of the Old South and the refined rhythm in- 
strument of today, which in the hands of a virtuoso is 
capable of achieving astounding solo and orchestral 
effects, is Joel Walker Sweeney. Apparently he was 
the first musician to fashion a banjo of wood, to add 
the vital fifth or bass or melody string, and to popular- 
ize on both sides of the Atlantic the folk music for 
which his instrument was best fitted. What is thought 
to be Sweeney’s original banjo is preserved in the Los 
Angeles, California, County Museum—minus strings. 

Facts about Joe Sweeney are scarce. Colorful stories 
of his career are plentiful in the reminiscences and 
traditions which have come down to us. Of Irish 
descent, this irrepressible mimic and untutored musi- 
cian was born and raised in that part of Buckingham 
County which became Appomattox before Lee sur- 
rendered there. The year of his birth may have been 
1810 or 1813. His love for music is said to have led 
him as a boy to sacrifice on the altar of his genius two 
family cats whose skins became the drumheads of his 
first two gourd instruments. About 1831 he added the 
thumb string to a wooden banjo of his own creation. 
Then he began with his two younger brothers, Dick 
and Sam, to entertain every available audience in Cen- 
tral Virginia. It is supposed by some that the name 
banjo is derived from “Band Joe's” locally famous 
group of violinists and other performers. 

Joe “didn’t know a note,” one of his contemporaries 
assures us, but he played the fiddle in addition to the 
banjo. He gave one-man shows which were much ac- 
claimed; yet he was associated sooner or later with 
nearly all of the entertainers who became prominent 
through some three or four decades of a picturesque 
era of American theater history. 

By 1840 traveling as a professional had become Joe's 
life, and one of his “Virginia melodies,” his “original 
banjo song,” was published in Boston, where his rendi- 
tions of it had been much applauded. His success was 
built upon two solid foundations. He was truly skillful 
as a pioneer performer on his unique instrument. He 
was equally adept as a caricaturist of the Virginia 
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These sketches show the difference between a gourd banjo and one which Joe Sweeney made. 


Negroes. Their humor and folk music evidently be- 
came his first stock in trade. He was the “father of 
American minstrelsy” and helped to make possible the 
domination of our nation’s theaters by blackface “song 
and dance” men during the last half of the nineteenth 
century. With their passing the banjo began to serve 
new uses—and abuses—in the age of jazz. 

For several years Joe and his transplanted plantation 
music were popular beyond precedent in England. 
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Queen Victoria showered gifts and opportunities upon 
him, but a romance which never flowered into mar- 
riage is said to have made him return to the quiet coun- 
tryside near Appomattox Court House. There he died 
of dropsy in 1860. His grave is unmarked, but de- 
scendants of the Sweeneys are still numerous there- 
abouts and can point out Joe's last home and his final 
resting place. His brother Sam lived to enliven camp 
life for “Jeb” Stuart, but that is another story. 7 7 4 
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Foods of the Forest 


The Fare of Foragers in the Wilds of Colonial Virginia 


— were a hungry lot, those 
bearded men with the white skins and 
the heavy seamen’s clothes who landed 
in the spring of 1607 on Virginia’s 
green but savage shore. Including 
brief stops in the West Indies, they 
had been at sea more than four months. 
Except for small quantities of sea food 
and tropical fruits which they had ob- 
tained on Santo Domingo and the 
Island of Nevis, they had been living 
all that time on shipboard fare, which 
was neither appetizing nor particular- 
ly nourishing. One of the most at- 


by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


tractive features of the new land, full 
of “faire meddowes and goodly tall 
trees,” was the presence of fresh and 
tasty foods. 

There were, of course, various spe- 
cies of fish, fowls, and four-footed 
beasts; there were the corn and pump- 
kins which the Indians grew in and 
around their villages. There were also 
various wild plants with edible stems, 
roots, or berries which grew in the for- 
est thickets and along the low marshes. 
The white men, many of them from 
the rural parts of England, were quick 


On the left is a sketch of the persimmon by John Parkinson 
which was published in London in 1629. On the right is a draw- 
ing and description of the chinquapin which were done by Mark 


Catesby, an English naturalist who visited Virginia a century later. 


to notice these. Some resembled plants 
which they had known and enjoyed at 
home; others, although strange to the 
newcomers, were eaten and relished 
by the “naturals.” Many of these 
plants which Captain John Smith and 
George Percy saw, tasted, digested, and 
described during their first few months 
in Virginia still grow in the Old Do- 
minion’s fields and forests. 

One of the first wild foods which 
they discovered was already familiar 
to most Englishmen. Two days after 
they made their first landfall, an ex- 
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ploring party under Captain Christo- 
vher Newport went ashore near Old 
Point Comfort and discovered “ a little 
plot of ground full of fine and beauti- 
ful strawberries.” George Percy, who 
was along, tasted some and wrote home 
that they were “four times bigger and 
better than ours in England.” Either 
Percy’s enthusiasm ran away with him 
at this point or the domesticated Brit- 
ish strawberry of his day was tiny 
fruit indeed. The berries of the plant 
which botanists call Fragaria virginiana 
would hardly be considered large by 
modern standards. 

The English settlers at Jamestown 
soon found that the Indians liked 
strawberries too. A group of settlers 
explored the upper reaches of the 
James River and visited several native 
villages along the banks. Wherever 
they stopped, they were treated to 
feasts in which the berries were al- 
ways on the menu. On one such 
occasion they were entertained by 
Powhatan himself. 

Their Indian hosts also plied them 
with mulberries at these banquets, but 
the settlers preferred to feed this fruit 
to the silkworms which they soon were 
endeavoring to raise in the colony. 
Another native food was the bread 
which the redmen made from the roots 
of the “tuckahoe.” This was a marsh 
plant, most probably green arrow 
arum (Peltandra virginica), which 
grew abundantly in the marshes and 
“low muddy freshes.” The root had to 
be roasted for a day in a pit of live 
coals before it could be eaten, for it 
was poison when raw. Even then the 
English found it would “prickle and 
torment the throat extreamely” unless 
it was first mixed with greens. Never- 
theless, they learned to make use of 
it in the lean months which followed. 
Soon they were wading out to gather 
it from the marshes, even as the In- 
dians did. 

Still more edible wild plants were 
discovered in the early days of the 
colony. There was a small, round 
fruit which the aborigines called “put- 
chamins” or “pessemmins.” English- 
men who incautiously bit into one 
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when it was still green or even after 
it had turned yellow learned the hard 
way that it could “drawe a man’s 
mouth awrie with much torment.” 
Only when the persimmon had been 
touched by frost was it ripe and diges- 
tible. Then some settlers found it was 
“a reasonable pleasant fruit,” not un- 
like an “apricock,” and used it in pud- 
dings. Others dismissed it as “a good 
kind of horse plomb.” 

Another wild plant which the col- 
onists learned to like was the “mara- 
cock.” This ‘pleasant wholesome”’ 


Captain John Smith 


yellow fruit was found on long, trail- 
ing vines from which also bloomed “a 
most sweet and delicate flower.” It 
not only grew wild, but the Indians 
had domesticated it, allowing the vines 
to creep in and around their cornfields. 
The “maracock” or maypop, as it is 
called now, was about the size of a 
hen’s egg. Its flavor reminded some 
settlers of the lemon. Most agreed that 
it was “a good summer cooling fruict.” 

The men of Jamestown also dis- 
covered a nut which was “husked like 
a chesnut.” It bore sharp, shiny pro- 
jections, but its fruit was more like a 
small acorn. The Indians esteemed 
“chechinquamins” as “a greate daintie,” 
eating them on the spot as well as 
storing large quantities of them for 
winter food. The colonists discovered 


that the chinquapin could be used to 
make bread and soup if it were first 
boiled for several hours. 

The onion which grew in large 
numbers in the marshes was another 
of the colonists’ wild foods. It was 
small, being “not past the bigness of 
the toppe of one’s thumb.” The na- 
tives could not tolerate the taste of 
these onions, but the white men found 
“good and wholesome relish in them.” 
They ate them raw, in salads, and in 
baked meats—when they had meat to 
bake. 

Another edible plant growing 
around the settlement was a “prickle 
peare,” a cherry-red fruit with a 
“broad, thick spurgeous leafe, full of 
kernels.” Hungry Englishmen ignored 
its spiny bristles to enjoy its flavor. 
The juice reminded them of the “cocus 
nut” of the West Indies; the pulp 
made them think of the pomegranate. 

As the supplies which they had 
brought with them from England 
dwindled, the men of Jamestown had 
to rely increasingly on these foods of 
the forest. Game and maize were nec- 
essarily the main staples of their diet, 
for the wild plants alone would not 
have kept them on their feet for very 
long. Yet these morsels played their 
parts in keeping the colonists alive. 
Certainly they provided a little variety 
in a diet which must have been at 
best meager and monotonous. 

Enough of that first hardy group 
survived the periods of near starvation 
to ensure the permanence of England’s 
first colony in America. As Captain 
John Smith wrote later, they “chanced 
in a land even as God made it,” find- 
ing no encouragement except for that 
which “accidentally . . . nature af- 
forded.” Those who lived were those 
who learned best how to make the most 
of nature’s offerings. 

All of these plants still grow in out- 
of-the-way parts of the state. While 
they are no longer generally considered 
delicacies, these foods of the forest pro- 
vide touches of beautiful color to Vir- 
ginia thickets and marshes, even as 
they did three hundred and fifty years 


ago. 9 
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New Blood for the Old Dominion 
Virginia’s Search for Land Seekers, 1866-1910 


by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


Fis president of little Washington College during 
the Reconstruction period, Robert Edward Lee took 
almost no part in the discussion of public questions. 
He followed those discussions with keen interest, 
however, and he occasionally expressed his opinions 
on current topics in letters to his friends. It was in 
such a letter, written in 1869 to Hill Carter, that he 
endorsed the movement then under way to promote 
immigration into Virginia. 

Before the Civil War most Virginians, like most 
Southerners, had shown little inclination to encourage 
new settlers. The majority of immigrants arriving in 
the country in that period had returned the compli- 
ment by making their homes in the northern and 
western parts of the nation. Postwar agricultural con- 
ditions, however, led many people in the former Con- 
federate states to review their attitudes. 

All over the commonwealth abandoned farms were 
grown over with broom sedge and scrub pine. Some 
had been worn out by careless cultivation; some were 
idle because there were not enough skilled hands to 
work them. Many young farmers had been killed in 
the war; others had been too badly crippled by wounds 
to carry on any strenuous outdoor activity. Still others, 
although they were able-bodied, had left the common- 
wealth altogether to seek new and more fertile home- 
steads on the western prairies. Many prominent Vir- 
ginians, Lee among them, were alarmed by this trend 
which threatened to drain off the state’s agricultural 
manpower. Within a year after Appomattox several 
of the state’s leaders were seeking to replace these 
losses by attracting immigrants from other parts of the 
country and from other nations. 

Some preferred to seek the new settlers in Great 
Britain and in the Protestant countries of northwest- 
ern Europe. General Lee expressed his careful opinion 
that “respectable laborers” from Europe would make 
reliable workers and, more important, good citizens, 
since their “interests and feelings would be in unison” 
with those of native Virginians. 

Others sought their prospective immigrants nearer 
home. As early as 1869 a former Confederate cavalry 
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officer, General John Daniel Imboden, wes exhorting 
“earnest, honest, active, industrious, and enterprising” 
people from the northern part of the nation to settle 
in Virginia. In the 1880's attempts were made to in- 
duce farmers from the western plains to leave that 
alternately blizzard-torn and sun-scorched region for 
the milder climate of the Old Dominion. 

The immigration enthusiasts also differed as to the 
most useful and desirable type of worker. In the years 
immediately following the surrender the emphasis was 
on agricultural laborers. It was felt that these were 
needed to replace the emancipated slaves, many of 
whom had left the farms of their former masters to 
find work elsewhere or to pursue the pleasure of not 
working at all. When the Negroes returned to the 
soil as tenants, however, there was less urgent demand 
for northern and European farm hands. Promoters of 
Virginia’s mines and factories wanted immigrants who 
would contribute needed skills to these enterprises. 
(Even more, they sought to attract outsiders who were 


A former Confederate general’s appeal to thrifty 


Yankee farmers was printed and reprinted in 
New York. 


VIRGINIA 


GEN. IMBODEN, 


HON. HORACE 


ia (Originaly inthe Now York Tribune.) 
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willing to allow their capital to immigrate.) But the 
most popular and most desired type of settlers through- 
out the postwar period was the independent farmer, 
capable of taking over a tract of abandoned land and 
restoring it to cultivation. 

Numerous organizations, both public and _ private, 
were founded to carry forward the program. Between 
1866 and 1910 the state of Virginia authorized the 
establishment of five successive immigration agencies. 
Many counties organized their own offices, some of 
which were both active and public-spirited. Others 
were merely active, while still others were neither. In 
addition, agricultural societies, chambers of commerce, 
and other private groups carried on their own pro- 
grams. Publications like The Southern Planter of 
Richmond gave editorial support and printed elaborate 


A New York printer produced this propaganda 
pamphlet written by Virginia’s Polish-born 
agent for European immigration. 


EMIGRATION 


TO THE 


UNITED STATES. 


TIOM 
OF THE 


STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION. 


is 


STATES OF VIRGINIA, 
STATISTICAL DISCLOSURE OF AGRICULTURAL WEALTH 


OF THE 
“NORTH,” “WEST” AND “SOUTH” OF THE UNITED STATES. 


STATE OF VIRGINIA : 


ITS CLIMATE, SOIL, PROPUCTIONS, NATURAL ADVANTAGES 
OVER OTHER STATES OF THE UNION, &c. 


ISSUED AND PUBLISHED 
BY 


GENERAL G. TOCHMAN,- 
European General State Agent of Immigration for the Siate of Virginia: 


FOR THE USE,IMFORMATION AND PROTECTION OF EMIGRANTS SEEKING 
HOMES IN THE UNITED STATES, AND THE CAPITALISTS SEEKING 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS LANDS AND PUBLIO WORKS 
OF THE STATES. 


NOVEMBER 1869. 


FOR FREE CIRCULATION IN EUROPE.—In the United States Copies will be fer- 
nished, on application te the office of this agency at Richmond, Va., at 9) cents, incleding 
the postage—these proceeds tego to the Emigration fund controlled by this State Agency. 


NEW YORE; 
D, BATCHELAR & CO., STEAM PRINTERS, 99 ANN STREET, 
1869. 
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John Daniel Imboden and Matthew Fontaine 
Maury wrote persuasively of Virginia’s farms. 


immigration supplements for distribution in Great 
Britain. Such railroads as the Washington City, Vir- 
ginia Midland, and Great Southern participated by 
offers of reduced fares and by sales of land along their 
rights-of-way. 

The principal task faced by these groups was to 
reach the ears of prospective immigrants and to con- 
vince them that the Old Dominion was a veritable 
land of opportunity. To accomplish the former object, 
the immigration enthusiasts launched an ambitious 
campaign of publicity and promotion. Their paeans 
of praise for Virginia were inserted as advertisements 
in northern, western, and European newspapers and 
were distributed as pamphlets in English and other 
languages. 

One of the most ambitious attempts to persuade 
immigrants to come to Virginia was the work of a man 
who had previously encouraged Virginians to emigrate 
to other lands. This was Matthew Fontaine Maury, 
the distinguished geographer and oceanographer whom 
admirers called “the Pathfinder of the Seas.” At the 
close of the Civil War this former commodore in the 
Confederate Navy had taken temporary refuge in 
Mexico, where the Emperor Maximilian had appointed 
him Imperial Commissioner of Colonization. For a 
year he tried unsuccessfully to develop settlements of 
ex-Confederates in the land of the Montezumas, but 
he received little response from the prospective immi- 
grants and little effective support from the unstable 
imperial regime. In 1866 Maury left Mexico and 
went to England. Having convinced himself that he 
could serve his native state best by returning to her, 
he came back to Virginia two years later to take part in 
the Old Dominion’s own immigration program. 

The Virginia Military Institute at Lexington had 
placed itself in the forefront of that program, and its 
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wd by direction of the Board of Immigration, and by authority of law. 


Matthew Fontain Maury’s two reports, modestly called “preliminary” ones, were crammed with informa- 
tion which might interest prospective immigrants into Virginia from abroad, the North, and the West. 


board of visitors had agreed to sponsor a monumental 
physical survey of the commonwealth’s resources. The 
Institute appointed Maury to direct this work and 
appointed him to a place on the faculty at Lexington. 

The “pathfinder” proved to be a quick and tireless 
worker. Arriving in Lexington in September, 1868, 
he completed the first part of his Preliminary Report 
by December. In it Maury concerned himself more 
with Norfolk’s potentialities as a center of world trade 
than he did with a direct appeal to immigrants. How- 
ever, in showing how this Virginia harbor could be- 
come the western terminus of a trans-Atlantic steamship 
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line, he demonstrated its advantages as a port of de- 
barkation for immigrants from Europe. 

His second report, which he completed in 1871, 
contained more information of interest to actual set- 
tlers. In this one he presented detailed data on the 
climate, mineral resources, and natural products of 
each part of the state and gave reports on soil condi- 
tions, land prices, and wage scales in thirty-four dif- 
ferent counties. Maury also refuted exaggerated stories 
about the Ku Klux Klan and other rumors which had 
discouraged potential immigrants. 

He died in 1873 without completing the survey. 
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His second report was published five years later by 
the state board of immigration, which had already 
issued a promotional booklet of its own. This was 
titled Virginia, A Geographical and Political Sum- 
mary and was the work of Jedediah Hotchkiss, a 
mining engineer of Staunton. As a major in the Con- 
federate Army, Hotchkiss had drawn military maps 
for “Stonewall” Jackson and other leaders. He had a 
detailed knowledge of Virginia’s topography and re- 
sources. His work, solemn and scholarly in tone, was 
crammed with information. 

Later publications of the state board of immigration, 
variously entitled Virginia As She Is and A Handbook 
of Virginia, made more use of large type, simple 
words, and pictures than Hotchkiss’s work. These later 
booklets included letters from happily transplanted 
Englishmen, Germans, Ohioans, and Kansans, all of 
which gave the impression that Virginia was teeming 
with contented immigrants but also indicated that 
there was still plenty of land for many more. 

State immigration promoters did not rely entirely, 
however, on printed propaganda. They also tried to 
secure prospective settlers by personal contact. In the 
late 1860's the state board of immigration had sta- 
tioned agents in Liverpool and Hamburg to solicit 
immigrants in Great Britain and on the Continent. 
Other representatives were located at New York City 
to receive and assist Virginia-bound settlers arriving at 
that port. The next most active effort of this type was 
made by Judge Charles Grattan of Staunton, Vir- 
ginia’s commissioner of immigration during 1888-1890. 
He made two long trips through the northern and 
western states, ranging from Pennsylvania to Minne- 
sota, speaking to small groups of farmers wherever he 
could. But this program was discontinued when a 
committee of the Virginia General Assembly in 1890 
declared it to be “profitless and expensive.” 

Direct immigration into Virginia was stimulated 


temporarily in 1871, when a steamship line began 
sailings from Liverpool to Norfolk. In four years a 
total of 2,353 persons came into the state on vessels of 
this line, although it is not known how many of them 
stayed here. The Panic of 1873, which lasted for 
almost four years, cut the flow from this source and 
caused a general decline in the volume of immigra- 
tion. 

Indeed, these varied efforts produced no great in- 
crease in the number of new settlers arriving in Vir- 
ginia. At no time between 1870 and 1910 did the 
proportion of foreign-born persons living in Virginia 
rise above two percent. 

The United Kingdom sent more settlers to the state 
than any other country. During the seventies a num- 
ber of Englishmen—some of them younger sons of the 
aristocracy, others retired army and navy officers 
—bought farms in the Piedmont and upper Shenan- 
doah Valley. Many did not invest wisely and paid too 
much for too little, and some of these suffered badly 
in the Panic of 1873. However, the British continued 
to enter the state in the years following that depres- 
sion. 

Next to the British, the Germans were the most nu- 
merous element in Virginia's foreign-born population, 
but their numbers fell off sharply after 1890. Smaller 
numbers hailed from Holland, Switzerland, France, 
and the Scandinavian countries. By 1868 there was a 
small colony of exiled Poles, refugees from Russian 
despotism, living in Spotsylvania County. In the late 
1880's a small group of Bohemians and Slovaks set- 
tled in Prince George County. The former had come 
from their homelands in Central Europe by way of 
the plains of Nebraska and Minnesota, the latter by 
way of the mining regions of Pennsylvania. These 
Slavs conquered the language difficulties, the depleted 
condition of the soil, and the suspicion of their neigh- 
bors to become successful and respected members of 
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their community. Some of their descendants still re- 
side there, as the name New Bohemia attests. 

Besides these groups from abroad, there were also 
settlers from other parts of the United States. In the 
seventies New England farmers, “proud of the business 
prestige of their race,” flocked into the Piedmont in 
search of land bargains. Like the inexperienced im- 
migrants from old England, many of these burdened 
themselves with poor farms and, like them, suffered 
in the 1873 panic. In the nineties a few wealthy 
northerners, anxious to become landed gentry, bougi:: 
estates in Virginia and began to cut the pattern fol- 
lowed by the present “station wagon set.” There were 
also immigrants from the midwest, but most of the 
interstate migrants came from nearby states like North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Maryland. The resulting 
increase did not begin to compensate for the continu- 
ing loss of native Virginians by emigration. 

Why, immigration enthusiasts might have asked, 
had their efforts met with such meager success? The 
attitudes of both old Virginians and prospective new 
ones were involved in the answer. 

On the one hand, the immigration movement in 
the state had been carried on by a small minority of 
citizens. Most people were apathetic; others were 
actively hostile to the whole idea. There were those 
who feared that encouragement would lead to an 
influx of pauper labor and thereby to an increase in 
crime and class antagonisms. Others argued that the 
state could not afford the expenses of a full-scale 
program of recruitment. Still others held that the 
answer to the land problem lay in better farming, not 
in more efforts at farming. The sentiment of many 
Virginians seemed to be that they could solve their 
own problems without importing outside assistance. 

The prospective immigrants, on the other hand, re- 


mained unconvinced of the assertion, repeatedly voiced, 
that the Old Dominion was “the best place to live in 
among all the states.” Indeed, many “fairly intelligent 
Northern men and women” seemed to regard such 
statements “as no better than the tales of Munchau- 
sen.” This skepticism, difficult for native Virginians to 
comprehend, was based on several factors. The experi- 
ences of some settlers with unscrupulous real estate 
agents, like those of the English in the early 1870's, 
certainly provoked some “damaging reports.” Other 
factors were the tendency of the foreigners to avoid 
areas where Negroes were comparatively numerous, 
the high cost of railroad travel in Virginia prior to the 
imposition of uniform rates under control of the fed- 
eral government in the 1880's, Virginia's relative 
backwardness in the improvement of her roads, and 
the inevitable tendency of the immigrants to com- 
pare unfavorably the prices asked for improved farms 
in Virginia with the cheaper lands in the western 
states and territories. Moreover, arrivals at Ellis Island 
who had no preconceived objectives found eager ad- 
visers who were ready to steer them—for a profit which 
was well concealed from the naive newcomers—along 
certain well established channels, and Virginia did 
little to influence at the docks the course of this stream 
of migration. So the overwhelming majority of these 
new arrivals continued to settle in the industrial north- 
east or in the agricultural west. 

Our grandfathers’ obvious lack of enthusiasm for 
the objectives of the few zealots who sought to induce 
immigrants to select a nice farm in the Old Dominion 
is matched by the apathy and inactivity which charac- 
terize our own times. Few citizens even know that the 
state’s promotional agency which deals with Virginia’s 
rural prosperity is still officially named the Virginia 
Department of Agriculture and Immigration! + 4 4 
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Virginia's First College for Women 


The Female Collegiate Institute in Buckingham County 


No one is left to say, “I attended 
Buckingham Institute.” One by one 
its alumnae have grown old and died. 
Even the handsome brick building 
which housed Virginia’s first women’s 
college has disappeared. 

In 1832 some of the leading citi- 
zens of Buckingham and neighboring 
counties met at “Bellmont,” the home 
of Theoderick C. Gannaway. For a 
long time they had been discussing 
the need for a school for “young la- 
dies.” They wanted their teen-age 
daughters to have a collegiate educa- 
tion similar to that given their sons 
at Randolph-Macon and Hampden- 
Sydney. At last they were ready to 
establish Female Collegiate Institute. 
The founders talked over the problem 
of a faculty and chose a 140-acre site 
in Buckingham County twelve miles 
south of New Canton on the Rich- 
mond-Lynchburg stage road. It is now 
about three miles from Alpha. 


by William M. E. Rachal 


The early 1830's were marked by 
optimism. Gold mining companies 
were springing up in Buckingham like 
dandelions. Money to build the school 
was secured with astonishing ease. Its 
backers looked upon it as a business 
venture. Not only did they think 
that the Institute would be self-sup- 
porting; they expected it to make a 
profit. As much as $27,000 may have 
been expended on construction. 

On January 13, 1837, the General 
Assembly granted a charter to the 
“Trustees of the Female Collegiate In- 
stitute.” It authorized them to confer 
any “diplomas or literary titles” which 
they might judge “best calculated to 
promote the cause of female educa- 
tion.” It did not give them power to 
confer degrees, as men’s colleges did. 
On the other hand, academies had no 
such sweeping power to grant diplomas 
and literary titles. It is possible that 
Virginians of that day feared that if 


This 1845 woodcut shows the breezeways in the Institute building. 


girls became “bachelors” and “masters,” 
they would take the titles too seriously. 

Somehow the Institute had come 
under the patronage of the Methodist 
Church, but, as far as we know, the 
Virginia Conference gave no direct 
financial aid to the school. The first 
president of the board was William 
A. Smith, an outstanding Methodist 
minister. A devout man of great force 
and ability, he was later president of 
Randolph-Macon College. 

Female Collegiate Institute opened 
on May 3, 1837. A new brick build- 
ing, still somewhat bare, received the 
excited girls. It stood at the top of a 
slight rise, surrounded by worn-out 
tobacco land. The imposing structure 
had been designed and built by Carrol 
M. Shepard, a local contractor. Its 
fifty-two rooms provided space for 120 
students and all the activities of the 
school. 

The central hall was especially im- 
pressive. Paneled in walnut with Ionic 
pilasters painted white, it had lovely 
stairways rising on either side. Book- 
cases standing at attention along the 
walls held the library, which in time 
numbered 3,000 volumes. Two of the 
lecture rooms were paneled in pine; 
the other rooms were plastered. 

High standards of both scholarship 
and deportment were required of stu- 
dents. These went hand in hand. The 
thorough study of such texts as The 
Youth’s Book on Natural Theology by 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and A 
Grammar of Logic and Intellectual 
Philosophy, on Didactic Principles by 
Alexander Jamieson was calculated to 
leave little time or inclination for mis- 
chief. The “ornamental branches” of 
education, including music, art, 
French, and Spanish, fitted the young 
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This view of the Female Collegiate Institute was published on a sheet of music about 1852. 


ladies to grace a parlor. Greek, Latin, 
and mathematics were not neglected, 
however. Many of the textbooks used 
at Female Collegiate Institute were 
also used at Randolph-Macon College. 

“Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy” was enjoined upon all stu- 
dents. On Sundays they were not 
allowed to visit each other’s rooms or 
to meet their friends elsewhere in the 
building or on the grounds. Since 
the girls were also forbidden to read 
novels or romances at any time, the 
Sundays must have been extremely 
tedious. The students probably looked 
forward to the service in the Institute 
chapel, which everyone was required 
to attend. 

Cupid had a hard time. The young 
ladies were closely chaperoned by a 
member of the faculty whenever they 
went visiting in the neighborhood and 
whenever gentlemen came to call at 
the Institute. All letters which the 
girls wrote had to be delivered un- 
sealed to the president or the gover- 
ness, who also inspected all incoming 
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mail. A secret correspondence of any 
sort was a crime so heinous that dis- 
covery meant instant dismissal. 

In 1838 the Reverend Perlee B. 
Wilber became president of the In- 
stitute and professor of natural science, 
belles-lettres, and ancient languages. 
A graduate of Wesleyan University in 
Connecticut, he had been teaching at 
the Oneida Conference Seminary in 
New York. A sound scholar, he was 
fired with the missionary zeal of youth. 
Mrs. Wilber was preceptress in the 
“ornamental branches” and governess 
or, as we say today, dean of women. 
The Reverend George W. Blain, a re- 
cent graduate of Randolph-Macon, 
was professor of mathematics and 
moral science. Three or four maiden 
ladies completed the faculty. 

Late in 1839 the Misses Fuqua 
were withdrawn from the Institute by 
their father. He gave no reason for 
his action, but tongue-wagging con- 
jecture injured the reputation of the 
school, and other girls were with- 
drawn. Wilber demanded an investi- 


gation and insisted that Colonel Joseph 
Fuqua tell why he had removed his 
daughters. The trustees’ Committee of 
Supervision wrung from the reticent 
but angry colonel a statement that too 
much Methodist pressure had been 
put on his daughters. Wilber denied 
that he had sought to proselyte any- 
one, but the fat was in the fire. Even 
men who admired his scholarship and 
high character thought Wilber should 
resign. 

Other things were undermining the 
Institute. It had opened its doors in 
a time of nation-wide depression. The 
gold mines of Buckingham had proved 
a bitter disappointment. When money 
was scarce, the management of the 
school was extravagant. While cur- 
rent grocery bills went unpaid, Juan 
Padilla, a Spanish artist, had been 
brought from Baltimore to decorate the 
walls of the music room with paint- 
ings of the Muses. Repeated appeals 
to the General Assembly for aid from 
the Literary Fund fell on deaf ears. 
The school floundered helplessly in its 
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mountainous sea of indebtedness. 
By 1842 Wilber had been succeeded 
by the Reverend Lorenzo Lea, a grad- 
uate of the University of North Caro- 
lina who had been principal of the 
preparatory department of Randolph- 
Macon College. His tenure was rel- 
atively brief. On September 12, 1843, 
the Circuit Superior Court of Law and 


Chancery ordered the Institute sold to 
satisfy its creditors. 

At the commissioners’ sale on Janu- 
ary 12, 1844, the property was bought 
by Theoderick C. Gannaway and Wil- 
liam Snoddy. They paid only a tenth 
of its original cost, a mere $2,430.50 
going to the creditors. 

Gannaway had been a generous 
backer of the Institute, but he was 
now anxious to recover his money. He 
and Snoddy tried to sell the school 
to the Episcopalians. The lack of Bish- 
op William Meade’s blessing seems to 
have doomed this scheme to failure. 

More promising was a project for 
establishing a Collegiate and Agricul- 
tural Institute in Buckingham. J. F. 
Schermerhorn, a northern agriculturist, 
secured an option on the school prop- 
erty and made elaborate plans for 
training the young men of Virginia 
in scientific farming. After he dropped 
the project, an effort was made to get 
the state to establish the agricultural 
college. Virginia already had schools 
for educating doctors, lawyers, and 
soldiers, but at that time it was not 
interested in training farmers. Had the 
Commonwealth bought the school, the 


A petition for a new charter for the Institute in 1848 is preserved 
in the Virginia State Library. 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute might 
now be in Buckingham County. 

After these efforts to sell the school 
had come to naught, the Reverend 
Nathaniel Thomas made an agreement 
with Gannaway and Snoddy in De- 
cember, 1846, to buy the property so- 
that the Female Collegiate Institute 
could be reopened under the auspices. 
of the Methodist Church. In less than 
two years his efforts were crowned’ 
with success. On February 15, 1848, 
the college again opened its doors to- 
students. The new president, the Rev- 
erend John C. Blackwell, had been the 
first graduate of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege. After serving as a tutor at his 
alma mater, he had founded the Hin- 
ton Hill Academy in Lunenburg. 
County, where he taught for nine 
years. Under his leadership the Insti- 
tute rendered its greatest service to the 
community. 

On March 12, 1849, a new charter 
was secured for “The Female Collegi- 
ate Institute.” Stock in the new cor- 
poration was taken by Thomas and 
others. Blackwell paid $1,655.33 for 
twenty-five of the one hundred shares. 
In 1854 he sold these to Arnaud Préot 
at a profit of $825.00. 

Préot was one of the most popular 
and successful instructors in the re- 
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FEMALE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


HE Spring session of this Institution will com- 
"T ont Wedoenday, the 34 of Janeary, under 
the direction of the following Faculiy: 

Rev. Jno. A. M., Pres’t and Prof. of 

Mathematics and Natural Science. 

Classics! Liter: 

Dr. Jno. Pro. of Madera Languages and 


Acs't in Ormamental Branches. 
Miss N. B Hasmrow, Ass't in English and Orna- 


menta) Branches. 
Mre Many Matron. 


The Institute advertised in 
1848 its advantages. 


established college. He taught modern 
languages and music and composed 
many romantic songs and sprightly 
dances. A number of his published 
compositions, dedicated to his friends, 
have been preserved in collections of 
old music. 

During the fifteen years the revived 
school continued in operation, it gave 
to girls from Virginia and other south- 
ern states a year of college education 
for about $200.00. Although it kept 
its standards high, the Institute was 
never able to command sufficient sup- 
port to become truly prosperous. A 
tradition grew up that it had a peak 
enrollment of 250, but it probably 
never had more than eighty resident 
students and thirty day scholars. 

The Civil War laid a heavy hand on 
all southern colleges. Female Collegi- 
ate Institute was no exception. En- 
rollment declined, and the school was 
closed in 1863. The building was 
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afterwards used to house refugees who 


had fled before the advancing Union, 


armies. As was to be expected, the 
property was damaged somewhat by 
the refugees. 

Blackwell, who had been given a 
D. D. degree by Randolph-Macon in 
1861, continued to live nearby in the 
president's cottage. While he was on 
a visit to Lunenburg County, the new 
inmates of the college planned a dance 
to relieve the strain and monotony of 
war. It was in full swing when Dr. 
Blackwell returned unexpectedly. Aft- 
er a tense moment which threatened 


a storm, the president retreated to his 
home with the remark that he was 
tired of long faces. 

After the war Blackwell became 
professor of chemistry at Randolph- 
Macon. There was talk of reopening 
the Institute, but it was never revived. 
Piece by piece the furniture was car- 
ried off. Rain leaked through the neg- 
lected roof, warping the paneling and 
ruining the plaster. At last the de- 
cayed school was sold, brick by brick, 
to those who wanted building mate- 
rials. Today no trace remains of the 
Female Collegiate Institute. 1 + + 


In the interest of the Old Dominion’s first college for women these 
students signed a petition in 1843 which is preserved in the 
Virginia State Library. 
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